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“Safety-Cushioned” 
Hubber lati 


| HELMET 


Engineered For Maximum Protection 

There are several years of development and actual game 

testing behind Rawlings ‘“‘Safety-Cushioned”’ Rubber-Plastic 
Helmet. It complies fully with the safety recommendations of the 
American Football Coaches Association, doctors and trainers, 
AND is built with Rawlings half-century of “know-how.” 


"Safety-Cushioned” Against Injury 

Rawlings engineers have combined a scientifically designed 

tough but resilient rubber-plastic crown with sheets of 

“sofa-soft’”’ latex-foam and cellular-rubber padding. Protection? You 

bet! The crown can take and absorb the heaviest blow and distribute 
it over a wide area. With the entire inside of the helmet lined 

with rubber, every vital area of the head is cushioned against shock. 


No Finer Fitting Helmet 
There’ll be no “helmet-weary” boys on your squad with Rawlings RH. 
The head conforming shape of the rubber-plastic shell and the full 


Also available at slightly rubber padding make it a helmet that’s as comfortable to wear as a felt hat. 


lower price as No. RH10. The materials, the engineering, the workmanship, AND the “know-how”’ 
make this helmet another ‘“‘Finest In The Field.” 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
- he ? 
ae eee Heh Your Rawlings Dealer 


St. Lovis 3, Mo. 





PALDING “KNOW-HOW” is now also applied to this type of 
foot ball construction. Get your hands on the new Spalding 
(156) Rubber €overed Ball. Feel its high pebbling and distinc- 
tive tack. The carcass is made of tough 3-ply canvas. Double 
lacing. Comes with or without stripes. 
Official in size and weight, the Spalding 156 gives you a Rubber 
Covered Construction at its toughest and best. Such is the 
pledge of the Spalding trademark. 
If you plant’to use a rubber ball for practice or game play it will 
pay you to get this new Spalding Rubber Covered Foot ‘Ball. 


tesa SPALDING 
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Football 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


Just a few short years ago the fifteen foot vault was a hypo- 
thetical figure, similar to the four minute mile. Then Cornelius 
Warmerdam proceeded to clear the height 43 times. Last year 
Bob Richards, Don Laz (picture) and Don Cooper cleared the 
height. On pages 6 and 7 Warmerdam describes the form of 
these three newest members of the “Fifteen Foot Club.” 
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Il &, ; QUALITY RECONDITIONING” | 
t & | 
: SPORTS GEAR REBUILT BY THE RALEIGH FACTORY INSURES 
BETTER PLAY, LONGER, AT LOWER COST 
At Raleigh, reconditioning means REBUILDING. “Worn | 
out” athletic equipment gets a surprising reconstruction that I 
' rE \ @ ke gives it-a second useful life. At the Raleigh factory we use : 
1) e \ the same fine skills, long experience and modern machines } 
- that make the Raleigh Quality Line of New Sports Equipment : 
22 i S famous. Your used gear is thoroughly inspected, cleaned, ir 
; sterilized and rebuilt inside and out. Your equipment lasts j 
26 _ s longer and your athletic programs cost less. You get a double 
return on your original equipment investment! 
~~ LET US REBUILD YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
| - BALL REBUILDING PRICES: \_ SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 
—— ASKETBALLS 
34 . Laceless . $3.00 to $3.75 ; 
pac Loced .. .$2.75 to $3.25 
SOCCER BALLS ) "8" -*-?* : 
FOOTBALLS ...... . ...$2.75 10 $3.25 IT PAYS TO — “Send it to Raleigh” j 
© | ROACHES: DON'T SCRAP your old \\ PUNCHING BAGS ............-$3.25 4 : . 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, 
punching bags. Check all your inflated TO SHIP — Deflate balls and 
ball equipment now and ship to us (except ship by parcel post 
0 moulded or Last Bilt balls*). AT NO COST 
0 YOU we will inspect them carefully 
to judge which are worth rebuilding. You'll be 
surprised and pleased to see what fine looking balls 
‘ you get back, 
ERE’S WHAT WE DO: 
: © REBUILD BALL COMPLETELY 
© PUT IN NEW BLADDER 
© CLOSE SEAMS with fine workmanship 
6 © PUT IN NEW LACES in lace balls 
¢ GIVE THEM A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 
On FOOTBALLS we also sew, where necessary, 
4 extra tips fore and aft. 
0 *If you don’t see stitching at the 
seams, it’s a moulded ball. Please ™ 
l don’t send it in. et ee = 
; BEFORE a 
| @ FiO |e 
; Shoulder Pads Uniforms — Hip Pads Masks Gloves Helmets 
RECONDITIONING DIVISION Send us ALL. your equipment for RECONDITIONING. 





e You'll be delighted with the “miracles” we can dol 
AL " | Vy Ligh Athletic Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


" BT 4 Model 


Athletic Shoes! 
MADE WITH 


TU) € > @ 


@ will not stretch out 
of shape 


@ provide a lasting 
glove-like fit 


@ uppers are water- 
resistant 


Write for special catalog of 


BROOKS "BT" models... 


BROOKS 
SHOE MANUFACTURING CO 
"The Finest in Athletic Footwear 
58th & Market Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa 


AT PATTERSON, rounding out 

24 years of coaching, was appoint- 
ed director of this summer’s Idaho 
Coaches Association Coaching School. 
The first instructor he signed was 
“Tippy” Dye, University of Washing- 
ton coach. Their association goes 
back a number of years, to the time 
when both were instructors at “Ole” 
Olsen’s Boys’ Camp. “Ole” then was 
coaching at Ohio State and is now at 
Northwestern . . . Coaches have al- 
ways known that teams were up and 
down for certain games, but it was 
often difficult to tell whether such 
was the case before the teams were 
actually in the game itself. Now, 
thanks to some rather extensive re- 
search ‘by Dr. John Harmon, director 
of athletics of Boston University, a 
coach may know day-by-day the con- 
dition of his players. By use of a gal- 
vinometer, small enough to be held 
in the hand, the skin resistance of 
the players can be tested. Research 
has shown that an athlete with high 
skin resistance will probably play be- 
low par, while the player with a low 
resistance will be more likely to turn 
in an outstanding performance .. . 
In the 42 years that the Big Ten has 
held its indoor track meet, only 13 
times has it ‘been won by other than 
Michigan or Illinois. 


+ * . 

T isn’t often that a high school 

coach beats out a college coach for 
a “Coach of the Year” award, but 
such has twice been the lot of Chink 
Coleman. In 1951 Coleman, coach of 
St. Mary’s High School of Phoenix, 
was selected as “Arizona Coach of the 
Year” and a number of years earlier 
while at Hatch, New Mexico, High 
School, was chosen “New Mexico 
Coach of the Year.” . . . Remember 
reading “The Kinert Press’ in the 
December issue? Well, it paid off 
again for Harry Kinert, according to 
the Chicago Daily News which stated, 
“Coach Harry Kinert’s defending 
champs broke loose with a tremen- 
dous rally to down West Rockford 59- 
55. The Pretzels trailed by 11 points 
with five minutes left, but went into 
a full-court press, which completely 
baffled the Warriors.” ... J. M. 
“Suey” Eason stepped out of scholas- 
tic circles when he left Hampton, Vir- 


ginia, to succeed Marvin Bass as foot- 
ball coach at William and Mary... 
In the reverse, Winlon Knowles, as- 
sistant football coach at Tulane, re- 
signed to become athletic director 
and head football coach at Kilgore, 
Texas, High School . . . Girls’ basket- 
ball flourishes more in Iowa than in 
probably any other state, this being 
the 27th year of the girls’ tournament. 
The average enrollment for the 16 
teams which competed in the finals 
was 136. The coaches have been at 
their present locations for four years, 
on the average, having graduated as 
an average in 1943 from relatively 
small colleges, the average enrollment 
of which is under 1900. A number of 
the coaches handle boys’ basketball! 
as well. Earl O. Berge’s Seymour 
team has won 199 and lost but 18 
games. His boys’ teams have won 
over 80 per cent of their games to 
boot. 


SIDE from being one of the most 

respected track coaches in the bus- 
iness, Kar] Schlademan holds the dis- 
tinction of having founded two of 
the nation’s outstanding track relays, 
the Kansas Relays and the Michigan 
State Relays. Schlademan was track 
coach at Kansas from 1916 to 1923. 
He followed this with 14 years at 
Washington State and then went to 
Michigan State where he founded 
the Michigan State Relays . . . Frank 
Hill, another very respected track 
coach, will retire in June after hav- 
ing served at Northwestern since right 
after the first World War. His de- 
parture from coaching ranks removes 
the last of the threesome of Knute 
Rockne, Frank Hill, and Henry 
Schulte who spent most of their 
springs plotting against one another. 
Following a mile relay at the Drake 
Relays in which Notre Dame was lead- 
ing, only to drop the baton at the 
last exchange, the three were riding 
into Chicago. As the train stopped at 
Davenport, a wire was delivered to 
Rockne which said in effect, “We 
don’t have football, but can offer you 
the post of track coach — signed 
President of Vassar.” This story and 
hundreds similar to it are always re- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Oregon State College at Corvallis, 
Oregon, faced a real problem when 
it was decided to install main court 
basketball backstops in Gill Coliseum. 
The roof trusses are 65 feet above the 
floor at the locations of the backstops. 
Porter engineers designed special ‘‘ele- 
vator type’’ backstops that hoist to the 
ceiling, but are trim in appearance and 
rigid in use. They are equipped with 
Porter 211B Plate Glass Backboards. 





at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


vegon State Specities Porter 


There isn’t a basketball backstop installation problem 
Porter engineers haven’t successfully solved in their many 
years of serving the nation’s leading schools, universities, 
clubs and communities. In fact, most requirements are 
quickly and economically met with stock backstops of 
standard Porter design. But where the building conditions 
are unusual, Porter can draw upon vast experience. And 
behind the dependable performance of Porter basketball Saag hel oe 
and gymnasium equipment is more than a century of qual- building or equipping an old one, 
ity manufacturing. Yes, Porter has the answers to gymna- ad ah ae cata 
sium equipment problems. And Porter people are pleasant ne Wiltee first. No obliga- 


to do business with, too. 


‘ ; 
THE J. E. PO RTE M4 CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: G64 W. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St. New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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The Fifteen Foot Vault 


By CORNELIUS WARMERDAM 








Assistant Track Coach, Fresno State College ‘ 


N this analysis many of the features 

of Laz’s vault are also true of the 
other two vaulters, but since his is 
the first vault in the series it will be 
covered in more detail. To avoid 
needless repetition these details are 
not repeated for Cooper and Rich- 
ards, and only the features that are 
different are pointed out. All se- 




















quences are numbered from left to 
right. 

Illustration 1 shows Laz in fine 
take-off form with his hands fairly 
close, elbows flexed to take care of 
the shock of the pole hitting the box. 
His left foot is planted directly under 
his hands, at right angles to the 
ground, or more probably slightly 
behind this point. 

Illustrations 2-6 show a long swing 
prior to the pull-up. This phase of 
the vault is probably the strongest 
feature of Laz’s vaulting. His arms 
have extended from a flexed position 
to an extended position, and in these 


five illustrations are doing nothing 
but hanging on to the pole and al- 
lowing his body to swing forward 
freely to take full advantage of the 
velocity developed on the approach. 
The third picture is an example of a 
delayed period where Laz’s hands and 
legs are behind the rest of his body 
with his: back slightly arched to get 


i 


4 - 





Ve 





the greatest advantage of the cata- 
pult action which may be obtained 
by a long swing. Illustrations 4, 5 and 
6 show that his knees have started to 
lift, but there is still no pull-up by 
the arms. In /Ilustration 6 Laz’s knees 
are about shoulder high where they 
should be before a pull-up is started. 
Many inexperienced vaulters start 
their pull-up before this point is 
reached and thus kill part of their 
swing. 

Illustration 7 shows the beginning 
of two phases of the vault — the 
pull-up and turn. These two actions 
are almost simultaneous. Laz’s knees 





in this illustration have come back 
toward the pole to provide for more 
efficient lifting since it becomes 
more difficult to lift the body as it 
moves away from the pole. 

In Jillustration 8 the pull-up has 
been completed with the body still 
moving upward and still turning. 


HIS article is unique in that it 
presents an analysis of the 
form of the three current fifteen 
foot vaulters by the incomparable 
Cornelius Warmerdam, who was the 
first vaulter to clear the magic 
height, and subsequently cleared 
it 42 additional times. Pictured at 
The bottom is Bob Richards, the sec- 
ond man in history to clear fifteen 
feet. To the left is Don Cooper, 
who became the first collegian to 
surpass the figure, only to have his 
record broken two hours later by 
Don Laz, who is shown in the top 
sequence. 


Illustrations 9 and 10 show the 
completion of the turn with the body 
now in position to be pushed upward 
by the arms. 

Illustrations 11-15. Several factors 
show up in the last five illustrations 
of this series. It would appear that 
the standards are at least two feet 
beyond the take-off box, which is 
very unusual at advanced heights. 
most vaulters adjust the standards 
away from the box at lower heights, 
but pull them back toward the run- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Short Game In Golf 
The Chip Shot 


Demonstrated by SAM SNEAD 


Captions by HERB GRAFFIS, Editor, 
Golfing and Golfdom Magazines 


(Third in a Series) 


HIS shot with an 8- or 9-iron from a putter and be reasonably sure of stage of this shot. That minimizes the 
a fairly heavy lie bordering a coming as close to the cup as he_ risk of altering the radius of the aré 
green is one that calls for delicacy. would get with a lofted club. the clubhead travels. 
If the lie were better even the most You'll note that Snead’s left arm There is to be bite and very little 
expert golfer probably would take is almost stiff, it’s so straight at every roll when the ball hits. Snead plays 
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the shot from a slightly open stance 
with the feet close together. The 
ball is played off the right toe. 

See how Snead’s right forearm is 
virtuatly resting against his right leg, 
almost in the position many good 
players favor for putting. And ob- 
serve how this right arm position 
changes very, very slightly until after 
the ball is hit and his hands go out 
after the club. 

What is particularly interesting 
about the way Snead is playing this 
shot is the easy body action. You are 
bound to note that as you study the 
change in position of his knees with 
respect to the location of his hands 
in this series. Often you may read 
there is practically no body action in 
these chip shots but when you look 
at the action pictures of the stars 
chipping you'll note a cat-like grace 
in moving around on the shot. 

Letting the body perform easily 
and naturally relieves tension that 
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might destroy the precision of the 
shot and even on this sort of a shot 
where practically no force other than 
the moving clubhead is required the 
hands may have a tendency to chop 
at the ball unless the player’s weight 
is shifting, slightly but with velvet 
smoothness. 

Taking a grip low on the leather 
and standing so the left eye is almost 
over the ‘ball are two essential precau- 
tions to take in protecting the preci- 
sion of the stroke. 

Again, with reference to the gentle 
aid of the weight shift, note how 
Snead preserves the axis of the little 
swing, perfectly. That light spot on 
the crown of his hat remains in the 
same position until well after the 
ball is on its way. You will note the 
smoothness of the shoulder action as 
you notice the change in position of 
the bottom of the left sleeve of 
Snead ’s shirt. 

The clubhead comes back from the 











ball low and on a line with the di- 
rection of intended flight until body 
action, rather than any wrist hinging, 
lifts it slightly. Then there is a bit of 
the wrist work and no visual evidence 
of arm action. 

With the left arm as the guide and 
the right hand giving a bit of a slap 
the club slides into the grass under 
the ball and stays low going through 
on the line of the ball’s flight. 

Pay special attention to the posi- 
tion of the right hand in the lower 
line of photographs. See how the ‘back 
of the right hand is at a right angle 
to the line to the target. There is no 
opening of the clubface as a tricky 
job of trying to give the club greater 
lofting effect. The club is allowed 
to do the job for which it is intended. 

The grip is secure but not tight. A 
firm grip for a shot like this gives a 
bit more run to the ball; an easy but 
adequately secure grip softens the 
chip so it drops dead. 
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| Use of the Zone System to Combat Changing Defenses 


N April 1948 we prepared an ar- 
l ticle on the “Zone System of Block- 
ing” which appeared in the Athletic 
Journal. Since that time we have used 
this system through four seasons, mak- 
ing numerous improvements, and 
some changes. The following article 
is a sequel to our previous writings 
on the subject. 

We number the offensive holes as 
is shown in Diagram 1. For an end 
run we may have any back, 1, 2, 3 
or 4, hit over the lanes designated by 
the quarterback. Specifically, the 
quarterback may call a 29, 39, 49 
or 19 play, which indicates the play 
is going over the 9 zone. Running 
to the left, any of our backs may run 
to the 8 zone. 

Against a five-man line, our zone 
arrangement is as shown in Diagram 
2. We call the G zone anyone who is 
on our center’s head, up to five yards 
back. This also applies to anyone on 
our guards. 

The 4 and 5 zones are over our 
tackles, extending five yards deep, 
and laterally from the guards to the 
ends. The 8 and 9 zones are more 
flexible, starting back of our ends for 
a depth of two to five yards, and ex- 
tending laterally two yards past our 
offensive ends. The 6 and 7 zones 
are readily observed as soon as a de- 
fensive man positions himself over or 
near our offensive ends. 

Diagram 3 shows our zone arrange- 
ment against a six-man line. The G 
zone is now over our guards and does 
not change the blocking assignments 
for our guards or center. The 4 and 
5 zones are practically the same as 
they are against the five-man setup. 
We have no difficulty with the 8 
and 9 zones because our squad has 
learned that these zones are deep, 
back of the end, or two yards laterally 
past the ends. The 6 and 7 zones are 
practically the same as against the 


By LOUIS F. ZARZA 
Football Coach, Wayne University 


five-man line. 

The seven-man line zones are 
shown in Diagram 4. In this arrange- 
ment we find the G zone, the 4 and 
5 zones, and the 6 and 7 zones are 
the same as against a five-man line. 
The 8 and 9 zones are the same as 
against the eight-man line. We feel 
that the 8 and 9 men in the five-man 
line have now come up on the defen- 
sive line. 





OU ZARZA graduated from 
Michigan State in 1936, and 
since that time has chalked up a 
remarkable coaching record, serv- 
ing first as head football coach at 
St. Viator College, then as assistant 
under Mike Casteel at Arizona. Dur- 
ing navy service he coached Geor- 
gia Pre-Flight and Norman Navy 
Base. Following the war, he served 
as end coach under Charlie Bach- 
man at Michigan State, then as 
line coach under Casanova at 
Santa Clara, and finally as assist- 
ant to Bo McMillin with the Detroit 
Lions. He took over at Wayne in 
1949 where last fall he was cred- 
ited with being one of the very 
first to use the true T formation or 
| formation as it is called. 











In the eight-man line zones, shown 
in Diagram 5, we feel that the G 
zone, 4 and 5 zones, and 6 and 7 
zones are the same as against a six. 
As mentioned above, in the seven- 
man line we feel that the 8 and 9 
men have left the secondary and come 
up on the defensive line. 

The zones for a,5-4 defense are 
shown in Diagram 6. In this special 
defense we still adhere to our prin- 
ciples and say that the men in the 
G zone will be treated as such; con- 
sequently, we now have three guards. 


The 4 and 5 zones are the same as 
those used against a five-nfan line. 
We treat the 8 and 9 zones as if we 
were running against a six-man, line. 
There is no difficulty with the 6 and 
7 zones because they are treated the 
same as they are in other defenses. 

Now, let us see some plays run 
against the various defenses. Diagram 
7 shows an inside tackle play run 
from the true T formation against 
the five-man line. We employ a fan 
block on the No. 5 man, our tackle 
opens the gate and goes through for 
the man in the G zone. Our center 
always takes the man on his head. 
Our end takes No. 9 unless 9 drops 
on the line, in which case he blocks 
No. 7. 

The same 33 play run against a six- 
man line is shown in Diagram 8. Our 
right tackle takes the man in the G 
zone, the right guard blocks in the 
5 zone. The center, not having any- 
one on his thead, goes through. 

Against a seven-man line zone, 
Diagram 9, we treat it the same as 
against a five-man line. The center, 
right guard, and right tackle will 
have the same blocks in the same 
zones as against the five-man zone. 
The end, finding the deep 9 zone 
open, blocks in the 7 zone. 

Against an eight-man line, Diagram 
10, the blocking is identical with that 
used against the six-man zone, with 
the exception that the right end on 
finding the deep 9 zone vacant, blocks 
on the 7 zone, similar to his play 
against the seven-man line zone. 

Running the same play against the 
5-4 defense, Diagram 11, we find the 
right tackle opening the door and 
going for the man in the G ,zone. 
The right guard still takes the 5 
zone, and the center takes the man on 
his head, and the right end takes care 
of the 9 zone. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Hints About Training: Kits 








By ROBERT C. WHITE 


Head Trainer, Wayne University 


RAINERS’ kits may be systema- 
tized. In spite of the vast array 
of materials and equipment that are 


“musts” the kit can be conveniently 
arranged. With simple inexpensive 
modifications, the standard type of 
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Layout of Trainer’s Kit 
Tongue depressors. 


1 

2. Cotton. 3. Rub oil. 

4. Powder. 5. Sterile pads. 
6. Shoestrings. 

7. Chiropodist’s felt. 

8. Sponge rubber. 

9. Dispensing envelope. 

10. Cups. 11. Comb. 


12. Two-inch elastic wrap. 

13. Safety pins. 

14. Safety razor. 

15. Pencil. 16. Thermometer. 

17. Tape cutter. 

18. Triangular bandage. 

19. Eye dropper. 

20. Scissors, scalpel, and tweezers. 
21. Bottle area. 





genes WHITE graduated from 
, Michigan State Normal and 
while doing graduate work at 
Michigen worked under Jim Hunt 
in the Athletic Training Depart- 
ment. Following his work at Mich- 
igan, he returned to his alma mater 
as head trainer for a year, before 
assuming that position at Wayne 
this past September. 
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varsity trainer’s kit may be made 
more complete and efficient. By mak- 
ing a few alterations the usability 
of the kit may be tremendously in- 
creased. 

Scissors, scalpels, tweezers, etc., may 
be made more accessible and the life 
of the instruments prolonged by plac 
ing the points down through slots 
cut in small thin boxes. The insides 
of the boxes should be padded with 
cotton as this helps to protect the 
points of the instruments (Bottom 
Illustration). The rub-oil bottle may 
be converted into a hand dispenser 
by the substitution of an ethy! chlor- 
ide bottle cap (Bottom Illustration). 
This cap eliminates the mental an- 
guish associated with lost bottle caps 


‘and oily bottles. 


A good practical means for making 
the kit more complete is to use bot- 
tles of uniform size and shape. Thirty 
two-ounce, wide mouth, French 
square bottles fit compactly into the 
center area of the kit (Top [Illustra- 
tion). Both bottles and caps should 
be labeled to insure safe use. For con- 
venience and permanence, it is best 
to use typewritten labels which should 
be fastened to the bottles and caps 
with cellophane tape (Bottom Illus 
tration). For personal convenience, 
the labels should be placed in identi- 
cal positions on all the bottles and 
caps. 

It will be necessary to change the 
contents of the kit according to the 
sport season, but the uniformity may 
be maintained throughout the year. 
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ANOTHER MOSBY BOOK 








Vogel's 


INS AND OUTS 
OF 


BASEBALL 


IN WHICH THE TECHNIQUES OF THE “GREAT AMERICAN PASTIME” ARE THOROUGHLY 
: COVERED BY AN OUTSTANDING COACH WHO PLAYED HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND 
Y PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL — AND HAS PUT DOWN THIS EXPERIENCE AND STUDY IN 
: COACHING AND PLAYING SO AS TO HAVE VALUE FOR THE BEGINNER AS WELL AS 
~ THE ADVANCED PLAYER. 
r 


COACHES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CAN COUNT ON HAVING THEIR 
: WORK LIGHTENED IMMEDIATELY — FOR THE BOOK WILL BE RELEASED IN TIME FOR 
. THE SPRING SEASON. 





q RR RANE SRS 2: 2 SS Oa SS SS Ue 
Every phase of the game is covered in Vogel’s INS AND OUTS several players are involved in propitious sections of the book. 
g OF BASEBALL. The fundamentals are discussed for the beginner; For example: pick-offs, in which the pitcher, shortstop, and sec- 
t- more advanced play for the experienced. ond baseman take part, are discussed within the chapters on “The 
In baseball, each position is a complete unit of activity which Pitcher and Pitching,” “The Play of the Shortstop,” and “The 
, y 9 y p 
J in turn is coordinated with team play as a whole. Every coach Keystone Combination.” 
h knows the difficulties of integrating the players to a TEAM — and Vogel’s book is well-balanced and complete, and fills a real 
e Vogel has some unusual help for the coach looking for this kind need in the physical education literature on the most popular 
1- of coordination. He does this by repeating certain plays in which American sport. 
+t 1. The Development of Baseball 15. General Offensive Play 
d PART |. DEFENSE PART oe ong ‘a 
5 a oe p . Directing Team Play 
§ 2. Fielding and Throwing 17. Game Preparations 
5 3. The Pitcher and Pitching 18. Team Organization 
4. The Catcher and Catching 19. Administration of the Baseball Program 
e, 9 
. 5. The Battery 20. Construction and Care of the Diamond 
1 6. Play of the First Baseman PART IV. RECORDS 
d 7. Play of the Second Baseman 21. Keeping Charts, Records, and Notes 
8. Play of the Shortstop 22. Keeping Score 
ie S. - en Rees Seelteton PART V. THE WELFARE OF THE PLAYER 
10. Play of the Third Baseman “ae a 
1e . 23. Conditioning and Training 
11. Play of the Outfielder 26 dies Galen dad C Iniuri 
ty 12. Defensive Play and Drills , . ee ee 
I. PART Vi. THE UMPIRE 


PART Il. OFFENSE 25. Umpiring 
13. Batting and Bunting PART Vil. OBSERVATIONS 
14. Base Running 26. Postscript 


By O. H. (OTTS) VOGEL, Baseball Coach, State University of lowa, lowa City. 
456 pages, 167 illustrations. Price, $5.50 
Send orders and inquiries to 3207 Washington Blvd., St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


- The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 
SAINT LOUIS _ SAN FRANCISCO _ NEW YORK 
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Advanced Triples Balancing 


HE February issue carried an 

article entitled, “Beginning 
Triples Balancing,” which described 
balancing stunts performed by three 
people. These stunts could be pre- 
sented to service classes in physical 
education. This article was followed 
in the March issue by “Intermediate 
Triples Balancing,” written to assist 
those boys whose interest was stimu- 
lated, and whose aptitude for this rela- 
tively unknown activity had been 
proven. Now we will present five 
stunts of a professional caliber which 
require considerable practice and 





By JAMES A. BALEY 


7 BALEY graduated from 
Illinois where he was a mem- 
ber of their Gymkana Troupe. Fol- 
lowing graduation, he organized 
the gymnastic team and Gymkana 
Unit at Duke. Since completing 
work for his doctor’s degree in 
1949 he has been at Ohio Wes- 
leyan. 


Sequence A above 
Sequence B below 





Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


teamwork, but the effort expended 
will be rewarded in the satisfaction 
of accomplishment. 

Sequence A shows the conventional 
procedure for mounting into the 
“three high.” First, the three part- 
ners go into the “three high sitting 
position” on each other’s shoulders. 
This position is shown in Illustration 
2. The procedure for getting into this 
position was described as part of the 
“triple thigh stand” in the article 
“Beginning Triples Balancing” which 
may be found in the February issue 
Once in this position, the middle and 
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“Find” and Develop New Hitters...Keep Players in Shape 


Rain or Shine...indoors or outdoors...train your team with the 



























Actually Pitches up to 
600 Balls per hour! 


FOR TRAINING 


© Baseball Players * Tennis Players 
¢ Squash Players * Handball Players 
© Softball Players 


The greatest idea for team training since the in- 
vention of coaches. Automatic Pitching Robot 
lets everyone enjoy endless hours of practice and 
play ALONE or in TEAM TRAINING without 
the assistance of a second player. Coaches can 
now save hours in analyzing and training players. 
The ROBOT practically X-rays players! — shows 
up faults and starts correction immediately. 
Pitches 134” sponge rubber balls, thus because 
of the miniature size, speeds development of play- 
ers by placing the handicap on the ball, resulting 
in GREATER HITTING POWER, SPLIT-SEC- 
OND TIMING, and RAZOR-SHARP REFLEX- 
ES — and most of all, eliminates any danger of 
injury to players or damage to glass and walls. 
A natural for training indoors and out- 
doors all seasons of the year. Machine is 
of rugged construction, 15 inches high, 
operates on regular AC current and can 
be operated anywhere. Has adjustments 
for length of pitch, speed and volley of 
balls. FULLY GUARANTEED! 


7950 


One tenth the cost of the 





Use it anywhere... 
ANYTIME! Individuals 
can practice alone, or 
entire teams can rotate 
training! 





Will train players en- 
gaged in any ball-hitting 
game. A _ natural for 
entertainment and recre- 
ation. 


average pitching machine 


E- 2070 W. ELEVEN MILE RD. 
4 Phone: Lincoln 1-5896 
€$ BERKLEY, MICHIGAN 
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bottom men should grasp hands 
While the bottom man holds his up- 
per arms parallel to the ground and 
oblique to his body, with his fore- 
arms perpendicular to the ground, 
the middle man should push himself 
upward against the bottom man’s 
hands and place one foot on the bot- 
tom man’s shoulder as is shown in 
Illustration 3. In order to accomplish 
this, considerable flexibility is re- 
quired because it is necessary that the 
middle man draw his thigh up against 
his own chest. Once this is accom- 
plished, the middle man should place 
his other foot on the bottom man’s 
opposite shoulder keeping his back 
perpendicular throughout. Then the 
middle man should extend his legs 
somewhat and release his grip, while 
the bottom man grasps him behind 
the calves just above the center of the 
gastrocnemius muscle and as deep as 
possible. The middle man then comes 
to the fully erect position. As he does 
this the bottom man should pull hard 
down and forward on his legs and 
press his head backward. Then this 
entire procedure is repeated by the 
middle and top men to complete 
the stunt as is shown in Illustration 


Sequence D 


4. In the illustration, the feet of the 
middle and top men are too far for- 
ward. When the stunt is completed 
properly only the toes of the top man 


Illustration C 


should be on the shoulders of the 
middle man, and the toes of the mid- 
dle man on the shoulders of the bot- 


Sequence £ 


tom man with the heels free of the 
shoulders, down, and together. In 
this stunt the top mounter should 
resist any temptation to balance him- 
self. He must place complete confi- 
dence in the bottom and middle 
men. In dismounting from this posi- 
tion the entire procedure is reversed. 

The next stunt is called the “spring- 
up into the three high,” (Sequence 
B). It is started with the bottom and 
middle men in the “two high” posi- 
tion; the top mounter is facing them, 
and is holding the hands of the mid- 
dle man in a crossed grip. The bot- 
tom man should place one hand at 
his side to provide a step for the top 
mounter, and retain his grasp on the 
calf of the middle man’s leg with his 
other hand. This starting position is 
shown in Illustration 1. ‘hen the top 
mounter springs upward from the 
mat using the step which has been 
provided. Meanwhile, the middle 
man pulls upward to bring the top 
mounter to a standing position on 
the bottom man’s shoulders facing 
the middle man. During this proce- 
dure the middle man should exercise 
care to keep his back as nearly per- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Gearing Up 


By WAYNE RIDEOUT 
Ordnance Work, Grand Island, Nebraska 


ite the field of sports we are keeping 
pace with mechanical developments 
which seemed fantastic in former 
years. These developments are re- 
garded not as luxuries today, but as 
necessities. Just as engineers have been 
striving constantly to produce greater 
speed in cars, so have the men who 
coach the track and field athletes been 
trying to find a method which will 
produce greater speed with less wear 
and tear on the human body. 

The human body in many respects 
is parallel to the mechanics of a motor 
car, but unfortunately, worn out parts 
cannot be replaced. Therefore, the 
athlete must derive the maximum effi- 
ciency from himself in the short span 
of his competitive years, or he will 
never reach the ultimate in record- 
breaking performances. 

As all coaches know, it takes very 
little more effort to win an event with 
an outstanding performance than it 
does to be an “also ran.” For, if the 
individual is able to carry himself at 
a faster rhythm over the prescribed 
course or distance, with less tiring 
effect, he has added to his future races 
with the unused energy which was 
unconsciously placed in reserve 
through his conditioning and training 
program. 

is reserve is comparable to the 
over-drive in a car, which enables the 
motorist to get greater efficiency and 
economy by using that special gear. 
In order to get maximum results from 
their efforts, the middle-distance and 
distance runners must do likewise. 

The middle-distance and distance 
runners may develop a high-ratio or 
high-speed rhythm by arranging their 
workouts with that goal in mind; that 
is, to get a more relaxed and less tir- 
ing performance. Now, by this we do 
not mean an athlete is not going to 
have to put his heart and soul into 
attaining that goal, for in athletics as 
in any other endeavor in life that is 
worthwhile, there is no rosy path to 
glory and success. The athlete must 
be willing to perspire freely and work 
diligently to attain greatness. Great- 
ness is not always a world record, for 
improvement in each successive race 
is a world’s record for the individual 
if he betters himself each time, and 
that is about all we may expect of 
average individuals. 
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Training procedures for the middle- 
distance runner today are far remov- 
ed from the methods used two decades 
ago. Formerly, it was thought that 
if a miler or half-miler did long, mo- 
notonous running in his workouts, 
he would be able to produce to the 
utmost of his capacity. That reason- 
ing has been proven a fallacy in re- 
cent years, for the desire to create 
speed by human locomotion has kept 
pace with the motor cars and air- 
planes. 

In mentioning the monotoneus type 
of workouts, we do not mean that to- 
day they have been discarded entirely, 
for they are the backbone of the train- 
ing for the middle-distance man. That 
is the foundation from which he adds 
the faster rhythm to his present run- 
ning qualities. We will cite an ex- 
ample of too much distance work and 
little or no gearing up. This partic- 
ular boy was a member of the track 
team at North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas when we were in 
school, during the years from 1936 
through 1940. He was a great admirer 
of Paavo Nurmi, and no one could 
have a greater idol in track. In fact, 
he looked a great deal like Nurmi. 
Day after day, this boy’s workouts 
consisted of nothing but distance run- 
ning, always over the distance he was 
going to run in the meet that partic- 
ular week end. He ran the mile and 
two mile, as we did occasionally, but 
his times did not improve over the 
season. In looking at the meet rec- 
ords, the times he made were almost 
identical for each race during the 





'AYNE RIDEOUT graduated 

from North Texas State Col- 
lege in 1940. He holds the world’s 
record for the three-quarter mile 
in 3:00.3 set at Princeton in 1938. 
He also is the holder of the Sugar 
Bowl two mile relay set in 1936. In 
addition, Rideout was a member 
of the distance medley relay team 
which set a world’s record at the 
Penn Relays in 1938. Following 
eleven years of coaching in Texas 
and Nebraska high schools he is 
now doing ordnance work at 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 











season. He never seemed to be tired 
at the end of a race, but did not have 
the necessary speed work to enable 
him to carry a faster pace over the 
same distance with the same amount 
of exertion, which would have im- 
proved his time for the distance con 
siderably. This is no reflection on 
the boy, for he was truly a track en 
thusiast; he could talk track as foot- 
ball coaches can discuss the pros and 
cons of the T and the single wing for- 
mations. 

Naturally, each boy is an individual! 
and must be treated and thought of 
accordingly. A certain type of work- 
out which is suitable for one boy will 
leave something desired in the case 
of another athlete in preparing him 
for the coming competition. 

Before going into the gearing up 
aspect of distance running, it must 
be kept in mind that each boy must 
have a thorough foundation from 
which to begin increasing his rhythm. 
If this foundation is lacking, he will 
be tearing down all the reserve and 
latent endurance he has acquired 
through proper conditioning. 

Athletes of all sports should under- 
stand the importance of listening at- 
tentively and adhering to the sugges- 
tions and schedules of workouts which 
have been set up by the coaches. 

One prerequisite which any athlete 
must have to compete in any sport, 
no matter what type of workouts his 
coach prescribes for him, is the burn- 
ing desire to excel in that particular 
endeavor. 

By doing an exercise which increases 
the tempo of muscular exertion, the 
mental powers will also react more 
readily to changing situations, and be 
able to respond to numerous race sit- 
uations. These situations, if met cor- 
rectly, very often determine the victor 
in a race. 

This burning desire must be inher- 
ent in the athlete at all times, from 
the beginning of pre-season training, 
through the competitive schedule. 

The bugaboo of all athletes is the 
painful and unpleasant task of con- 
ditioning their bodies for the compe- 
titive season to follow. No method of 
workouts will enable the athlete to 
produce his best unless he has a sound 
foundation from which to begin his 
gearing up process. 

The term, gearing up, is one we 
have used with our boys in the eleven 
years we have coached, and when it 
is explained to them in the manner 
of putting a high gear in a car, they 
understand why we are conducting 
our workouts in this manner. 

Speed workouts are as essential to 
half-milers and milers as a high gear 
is to the latest model car. This theory 

(Continued om page 52) 
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vce modern Olympic Games were 
originally planned by Baron de 
Coubertin as a series of individual 
contests, centering around the basic 
running, jumping, and _ throwing 
events of the track and field program, 
with no team contests and no over- 
all team scoring. That ideal is still 
adhered to today although some team 
sports have been added to the pro- 
gram. Track and field is still the cen- 
ter of attraction in this carnival of 
amateur athletics, probably because 
it is truly universal, a sport practiced 
in every country in the world. The 
track and field program holds the at- 
tention of the world while the Games 
are in progress, and it is how a nation 
fares in these events that seems to 
matter. Few recall that the United 
States dominated the rifle and pistol 
shooting events in the 1924 Games, 
or that we swept the women’s swim- 
ming program in 1932, but they do 
recollect that the United States took 
more than its share of the track and 
field honors at those Games. 

It will be in these events that Rus- 
sia will make its major bid for promi- 
nence; and it will be in these events 
that the United States will once more 
attempt to set the pace despite the 
impressive advancements made _ by 
eed other nations since World War 

Here then, is a preview of the 
men who are likely to occupy the at- 
tention of the capacity crowds of 60,- 
000 who will be the spectators at the 
Olympic Stadium, and the achieve- 
ments of these men will also occupy 
the attention of millions of others 
around the world via newspapers, 
radio, and television. 

The first final will be the high 
jump which will start at 3:00 o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon, July 20. At first 
thought this event would seem to be 
a clean sweep for the United States 
because last year a full dozen of our 
boys jumped over the bar at 6 feet, 
7 inches or higher, a height that no 
one outside of this country could 
negotiate. However, in 1948 the 
United States seemed to have won 
the event only to finish a dismal third, 
fourth and below as the title went 
to an Australian, Jack Winter. Since 
that time American high jumpers 
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pic Prospects 


By H. D. THOREAU 


Editor, N.C.A.A. Track and Field Guide 





have consistently ‘failed to come with- 
in three or four inches of their best 
domestic efforts when engaging in 
this event on foreign soil. 

We should not fail with men like 
Pappa Hall, Arnie Betton, and Wal- 
ter Davis who jump 6 feet, 9 inches; 
6 feet, 10 inches; and even 6 feet, 11 
inches, while our competition is 
blocked after 6 feet, 6 inches. Our 
competition will probably include: 
Winter, the defending champion; 
Papa-Gallo Thiam, a French leaper 
from Dakar, West Africa, who did 
6 feet, 774 inches two years ago; an- 
other Frenchman Georges Damitio, 
who does 6 feet, 6 inches regularly in 
his home town, Casablanca, but only 
6 feet, 2 inches when he leaves home; 
a quartet of Swedes, Arne Ahman, 
who received a gold medal in the 
hop, step and jump event in 1948; 
Goran Widenfeldt, who is now an ex- 
change student at the University of 





T has been our custom in Olympic 

years to present articles outlin- 
ing our prospects in the track and 
field division of the Olympics. For 
this review we called on H. D. 
Thoreau who is the editor of the 
N.C.A.A. TRACK and FIELD GUIDE. 
In the past he has served as assist- 
ant to the commissioner of the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference and assist- 
ant director of the N.C.A.A. Ath- 
letic Bureau as well as editor of a 
number of other N.C.A.A. guides. 











Washington in Seattle; and boys like 
Gosta Svensson and Arne Ljungavis:; 
Yuriy Ilyasov, the Russian national! 
record holder at 6 feet, 6% inches; 
and Ion Soter of Roumania whose 
recent jump of 6 feet, 6 imches was 
great news behind the Iron Curtain. 
A touch of nobility will be added 
to the assemblage in the presence of 
Prince Adegboyega Folaranmi Ade- 
doyin of Nigeria, British West Afri- 
ca, who cleared better than 6 feet, 5 
inches as a student at Queens College 
in Ireland. Christian de Jongh, a 6 
foot, 7% inch jumper in 1950 for 
South Africa, is now a Communist 
prisoner in North Korea. 

How about the American boys? It 
is difficult to see how anyone other 
than Pappa Hall may be called the 
favorite in this unpredictable event. 
Hall, a stocky, towheaded student at 
the University of Florida, was the 
world’s foremost jumper last year. He 
won both the National Collegiate 
and the National A.A.U. high jump 
events with 6 feet, 9 inches, and 6 
feet, 8 inches. He came within a hairs- 
breadth of clearing the world’s record- 
breaking height of 6 feet, 11%4 inches 
last June. If the bumps he received 
last fall as the safety man on the 
Florida football team did not take 
any of the jump out of him, he should 
do even better this year. 

If Walter Davis is able to jump 
the equivalent of his own height, 6 
feet, 8 inches, he will establish a new 
Olympic record. That record, set in 
Berlin in 1936 at 6 feet, 7 15/16 
inches, has lasted longer than its 
maker, Corny Johnson, who was 
found dead on a merchant freighter 
in San Francisco’s harbor several 
years ago. Davis, in his ungainly way 
does not look as if he could jump 
well, but his 6 foot, 9 inch, and 6 
foot, 8 inch jumps last spring, plus 
his work as the key man on Texas 
A. & M.’s conference championship 
basketball team in 1951 prove other- 
wise. 

Betton, a slim youth from St. Louis, 
may be a surprise to everyone. In his 
relaxed fashion Arnie jumped over 
6 feet, 9 inches, and 6 feet, 8% 
inches in neighborhood meets during 
1951, and likes to tell about his un- 
recorded jump of 6 feet, 10 inches. 
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Also aspiring this spring will be Her- 
man Wyatt, consistent Californian; 
Charles Holding, another tall Texan 
whose 6 foot, 9% inch jump a year 
ago was the best official effort in the 
world in the past ten years, but who 
could not approach that altitude later 
in the semester; Virgil Severns, the 
Pan-American Games champion from 
Kansas State; an 18-year old high 
school boy, Bernie Allard of Fresno, 
California; Bill Miller, a Marine re- 
cruit whose chosen event is really the 


The Fifteen 


javelin, and who high jumps just for 
the fun of it; and ene Vern Mc- 
Grew, one of the 1948 Olympic team 
members. 

We will take a chance on the fol- 
lowing finishing order on that Sunday 
afternoon in Helsinki: 1. Hall (U.S. 
A.); 2. Betton (U.S.A.); 3. Thiam 
(France); 4. Damitio (France); 5. 
Wyatt (U.S.A.); 6. Ljungqvist (Swe- 
den). 

The second part of this article will 
appear in the May issue. 


Foot Vault 


(Continued from page 7) 


way as the bar goes up. The purpose 
of this is to allow room for a long 
swing. On lower heights the bar 
might be displaced during this ac- 
tion. As the bar is raised, there is 
more space beneath and, therefore, 
less danger of a miss during the 
swing. The angle of Laz’s body in re- 
lation to the pole in Illustration 12 
is not a good one. Notice that his 
left leg has already reached for the 
bar and has started downward. Thus 
any push-up by the arms at this point 
would only result in raising the chest 
and shoulders and not the entire body. 
For a perfect push-up action it is 
our belief that the legs and body must 
not start downward until the push- 
ing action has been completed, and 
the hands start to release the pole. 
If Laz had obtained a more vertical 
angle, and then had kept his legs 
elevated until the push-up was com- 
pleted he would, no doubt, have 
come down on the cross bar and 
missed the attempt. But if he had 
pulled the standards nearer the box 
it would have had the effect of keep- 
ing his body more nearly vertical on 
the pull-up and turn, and would 
have resulted in a far more effective 
push-up. In Illustrations 14 and 15 
Laz shows good clearance technique 
with his elbows out and away from 
the bar, and his body arched to 
avoid the bar. Many coaches advise 
their vaulters to turn their thumbs 
in at this point. This forces the el- 
bows out and they are less apt to 
touch the bar. 


Cooper 


The sequence of Don Cooper shows 
his actual 15 foot, Y% inch vault at 
the Kansas Relays. 

Illustration 1. On his plant Cooper 
displays a difference in technique 
from Laz and Richards. His arms and 
elbows are directly alongside the pole 
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instead of out away from it. This 
sometimes contributes to a lack of 
balance on the take-off. Cooper’s 
right knee shows a powerful stride in 
air action and an excellent lead for 
a good swing. 

Illustration 2 shows action in the 
middle of the swing where Cooper 
merely hangs on to the pole waiting 
for his body to swing farther forward 
before starting to pull. 

Illustration 3. This illustration, we 
believe, shows the key to the success 
of this particular vault. Notice the 
terrific concentration and powerful 
muscular action of the arms as Cooper 
starts his pull-up and turn. His body 
is well-balanced and in excellent posi- 
tion to pull. His knees have come 
well back toward the pole, thus curl- 
ing his body around the pole in a 
compact position beautifully adapted 
to get the most out of the pull of 
his arms. 

Illustration 4. The turn has not 
been completed in this illustration 
and, in fact, is not completed during 
the entire vault. This is why Cooper 
moves toward the left standard as he 
nears the bar. A lack of balance on 
the take-off could also have contrib- 
uted to this. In this analysis, without 
seeing the actual vault, it would seem 
to us that Cooper must have had a 
long swing and a terrific pull-up 
which catapulted his body up very 
fast. If this were not the case, he could 
never have cleared the bar from the 
position of his body as shown in J1/lus- 
tration 4. His push-up has started, 
but since the pole is still leaning back- 
ward, he has no base to push from, 
and can only push the pole away. 
Therefore, he is getting no help at 
all from this action but still achieves 
the height needed to clear. This 
could only mean that he was still 
moving upward rapidly as a result of 
previous action, namely, swing and 
pull-up. Had he been able to bring 


his pole to a vertical position and 
pushed up instead of away, he would, 
no doubt, have cleared the bar by a 
far greater margin. 


Richards 


Richards shows very fine form 
throughout this series. Possibly his 
left hand could have been shifted 
closer to the right on his plant shown 
in Illustration 2. His take-off foot ap- 
pears to be farther forward in rela- 
tion to his hands than Laz’s. This 
would mean a shorter swing by Rich- 
ards, all other things being equal. 
His swing is much like that of Laz, 
but he does not start tucking his 
knees as soon, and waits until he has 
swung well past the pole. The big 
difference between Richards and the 
other two vaulters becomes apparent 
from Illustrations 10, 11 and 12. His 
body angle is much more vertical 
than either of the others and in JIlus- 
tration 11 he shows how effective a 
good push-up may be when the body 
is in this position. All of Richards 
push is directed against a steady base 
and he is moving his entire body up- 
ward. His right leg is flexed back to- 
ward the runway to help keep his 
body upright. The pole is in his right 
shoulder, and the turn has almost 
been completed. Richards has placed 
the standards so that the bar is dir- 
ectly over the take-off box, far dif- 
ferent from the standards set for Laz. 
His swift rise upward (Illustrations 
9 to 11) shows a great deal of power 
and indicates that he can handle the 
weight of his body easily with his 
shoulders and arms. This is an abso- 
lute necessity when championship 
heights are involved. 

In Illustration 12 the turn has been 
completed and Richards’ body is in a 
beautiful clearance position. His legs 
have started downward but his hands 
have already released the pole. The 
balance of the series shows the final 
phase of the vault. Richards, in this 
series, used a one-two release with 
his right hand on the pole Well after 
his left hand released. Laz’s release 
was almost simultaneous. The fact 
that Richards’ hands were not closer 
together explains somewhat his re- 
lease since the lower the left hand 
grips the pole, the sooner it must re- 
lease the pole. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we can only sum 
marize the form of the vaulters on 
this one particular jump as shown in 
these sequences. All vaulters have 


(Continued on page 52) 
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How to Run the 440 


HE history of improvement in 

the 440, and its companion dis- 
tance, the 400 meters, is one of in- 
creased confidence and ability on the 
part of runners to sprint the first 
half, and of late years, the first two- 
thirds of a race. 

Very early in the game, before 
1870, it was recognized that a man 
could not sprint all-out for much 
more than 100 yards; therefore, the 
440 should be considered an endur- 
ance running race. The tactics at that 
time were considered similar to those 
of the 880 or mile, in which a man 
ran easily, with a good deal of speed 
held in reserve, for the first three- 
quarters of the race, and then finish- 
ed with what speed he had left. In 
general, quarter-milers were not spec- 
ialists. For example, in 1868, E. J. 
Colbeck won the English champion- 
ship in :50.4 after having taken a 
second place in the 100 and a first in 
the 880 in 2.02, for a new English 
record. A much more startling ex- 
ample was that of Lawrence “Lon” 
Myers, one of the all-time greats of 
track athletics. Myers held every 
American record from the 50 yard 
dash to the one mile. In 1880 he com- 
peted in seven races in a single after- 
noon and won four American cham 
ionships in the 100, 200, 440, and 880. 
In 1881, he won the English champ- 
ionship in a best time of :48.6. Un- 
questionably, Myers was capable of 
better time in the 440. He had been 
clocked at :05.5 for 50 yards; :10 for 
100 yards; and 20.2 for 200 yards as 
well as 1:55.5 for the longer distance. 
No time is available for the first 220 
of his :48.6 race, a fact which in it- 
self indicates that coaches and ath- 
letes were not conscious at that time 
of the importance of this knowledge. 
We may assume, however, that the 
time for the first 220 was relatively 
slow by modern standards, and that 
Myers was much more “win con- 
scious” than “time conscious.” 

However, we do know that Wendell 
Baker of Harvard ran :23.2 for his 
first 220 in establishing a record of 
:47.6 in 1886. This was 1.2 seconds 
slower than his best time of :22.0 
for the 220 and gave him split times 
of :23.2 and :24.4, reasonably close 
to even pace. The circumstances and 
handicaps under which this race and 
many other similar races of this time 
were held should prove of interest. 
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By J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Track Coach, University of Pennsylvania 





EN DOHERTY succeeded the 
late Lawson Robertson as 
track coach at Pennsylvania after 
a highly successful coaching career 
at Michigan. Through his years as 
track coach, Doherty has been a 
keen student of the sport as this 
provocative article on the 440 will 
readily attest. 











Tracks then were not the permanent 
and precisely “dressed” affairs of to- 
day, nor were running shoes as de- 
pendable. As a warm-up for the 440 
record trial, Baker had just equaled 
the world’s record of :10 for the 100 
yard dash, but had burst his left 
shoe in the effort. 

“With no spare shoe, and facilities 
for repairs missing, it was decided to 
continue. Under the watchful eyes of 
George Goldie of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, G. A. Avery of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club, and other com- 
petent officials, a quarter-mile 
straightaway was measured off. The 
loose upper surface of the track was 
scraped, the temperature was record- 
ed at 81 degrees, a scarcely percept- 
ible wind was noted, the timers took 
their places, and the trial was on. 

“Baker was off at the crack of the 
pistol, running the first 220 yards 
in :23.2.... At the furlong post, G. 
P. Cogswell of Harvard joined his 
teammate. His was the task of draw- 
ing Baker out to the utmost. With 
expert judgment and burning speed, 
Baker passed 350 yards in :37; at 
400 yards the time was a shade un- 
der :43. At the finish line the officials 
looked on in amazement, as Baker, 
running with one shoe, flashed an- 
other burst of speed to snap the tape 
in :47.6.... 

“His left foot bleeding slightly after 
the race, Baker explained what had 
happened. At 250 yards he had at- 
tempted to kick off the torn shoe; at 
285 yards he let it loosen and fly 
off. With his bare foot digging into 
the dirt track and the tape 155 yards 
away, Baker simply gritted his teeth 
and spurted on to a new record.”? 

Several items are important: First, 
it is of interest that so-called world’s 
records of this period were not of- 


. “Wendell Baker — Record Breaker,” 
the “Amateur lL untete. "suly, 1935, page 7. 


ficial because the International Am- 
ateur Athletic Federation was not or- 
ganized until 1913. A race with no 
other competitors running the full 
distance would not be recognized to- 
day. Second, that the track had just 
been scraped certainly embarrasses 
our modern demands for surface per- 
fection. But more specific to our pres- 
ent purpose is that “Baker flashed 
another burst of speed . . . and spurt- 
ed on to a new record.” This remark 
would indicate that Baker had been 
saving something for the end and had 
certainly not been running all-out. 
His best times of :10 and :22 for the 
100 and 220 support this view. 

Although no times for the 220 are 
available, Maxie Long did carry a 
faster pace when he ran :47 for a 
440 straightaway in 1900. At the 350 
mark he was :36.4; at the 440, :42.2. 
These times compare favorably with 
Myers’ :37 and :42.9. Long also had 
been clocked at :10 flat for the 100 
so it would appear his potential speed 
was not greater than that of Baker. 
On the basis of these times, a person 
might hazard the guess that Long was 
about :22.8 at the 220 post. 

The first official world’s record 
for the 440 was made by Ted Mere- 
dith of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, :47.4 in 1916 when he was 
twenty-four years old. 

Meredith’s record remained for 15 
years, unbeaten and untied, and the 
close association between the 440 and 
the 880 which he fixed in the minds 
of coaches and athletes continued to 
influence their thinking and their 
methods. All coaching books printed 
during this period and until 1932 
either include the 440 in their chap- 
ter on middle distance events or, if 
they give it separate consideration, 
do so in middle distance terms. For 
example, Douglas Lowe,? an excellent 
example of the 440-880 combination 
runner, writing in 1929, argued the 
case as follows: 

“It is, strictly speaking, a mistake 
to describe the average method of 
running the quarter, no matter how 
rapidly and brilliantly, as sprinting, 
which implies top-gear the whole way 
and even time, or faster, unless one 
is prepared to call half-miling sprint- 
ing also, on the ground that one at- 
tempts to g0 his fastest all the way, 


2. Low G. A., and Porritt, A. E., 
i page 162. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co 
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capping a 53-54 first quarter with 
whatever burst of energy one may! 
Therefore, it is probably more log- 
ical to confine the term sprinting 
to races up to and including 300 
yards, grouping the quarter with mid- 
dle distance events, and in particular 
because most quarter-milers, unless 
they are pure sprinters attempting an 
unusually lengthy event, adopt 
methods of running and tactics sim- 
ilar to those in the half-mile.” 

This point of view was supported 
by at least two other influences. The 
extensive publicity given to Paavo 
Nurmi’s use of the stop watch and 
his insistence upon the value of even 
pace undoubtedly had its effect, even 
upon quarter-milers. Further, the 
work of such physiologists as A. V. 
Hill who, in working in 1925 with 
eight Cornell runners, concluded 
that men could not go top speed for 
much more than 100 yards, certainly 
questioned the wisdom of trying to 
sprint too fast and too far in the 440. 

On the opposing side, however, 
came the steady and overwhelming 
evidence gained from actual exper- 
ience. American tracks, unlike those 
in Europe and England, adopted the 
use of the chute, a straightaway of 
about 220 yards in running the quar- 
ter. In a race of this kind there are 
no lanes and it is a distinct advant- 
age to have the pole position around 
the curve. Consequently, there was 
intense competition in a field of six 
to eight runners to be first at the 
220 mark. The first half of the race 
become more and more rapid, to the 
point, in fact, where the ordinary 
880 man simply could not stay with- 
in striking distance of his sprinting 
rival. Quite naturally, the slow quar- 
ter-miler moved up to the 880 where 
first lap times were also getting 
faster;° and coaches in desperation 
were shifting their sprinters to the 
440. 

Dean Cromwell emphasizes the les- 
son that should have been learned 
from the great victory of Eric Liddell 
of Scotland in the 1924 Olympic 400 
meter championships. Liddell was best 
known as a 100 and 220 sprinter, 
having best times of :09.7 and :21.4, 
but when religious scruples led him to 
refuse to run the 100 trials on Sun- 
day, he shifted his efforts to the 400. 
With almost no experience in the 
event, he sprinted all-out to a clear 
lead at the 220 in :22.2, and with 
both form and judgment, as they 
thought, gone, “ripped through the 
tape in :47.6 for a new world’s rec- 
ord.” Cromwell speaks of Liddell’s 
performance as a revelation that ap- 
parently few coaches had eyes to see. 
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The faster that men ran the first 
220, the more coaches and physi- 
ologists cried that they were wasting 
energy and working against best time. 
Most of the answers to these critics 
agreed that :22 was much too fast, 
but that keen competition made it 
necessary. To win they had to stay 
up, and staying up meant a fast sprint 
for the pole. 

Resigned to their fate, coaches and 
runners adopted a “float” in the 
middle of the race. Spalding’s book 
on Middle Distance Running, 1925, 
strongly recommended this method as 
did F. A. M. Webster in his ex- 
cellent chapter on the 440: 

“The sprinter type of quarter- mil- 
er uses a different method. He goes 
all-out for 75. to 100 yards in the 
hope of winning the inside berth at 
the bend of the track. As soon as he 
has got position, or covered his max- 
imum sprint distance, he relaxes, by 
dropping his arms a little, and so ad- 
justs his action that he runs lower on 
the ball of the foot than he would 
in the sprint action, and his stride 
lengthens out. He also begins to 
breathe regularly. On this action he 
floats through until 140 yards from 
the finish. Then he gets up on his 
toes again, sets his arms and legs go- 
ing to a livelier tune, pitches his 
body forward to the true finishing 
angle and lets himself go for the 
tape.” 

Then in the Olympic year, 1932, 
came the tremendous duals between 
Ben Eastman of Stanford and Bill 
Carr of Pennsylvania. Eastman had 
tied the 440 record at :47.4 in 1931 
in a great dual with Vic Williams of 
Southern California, and had just 
broken the world’s 880 record with a 
1:50.9. Then, in late May, in a spe- 
cial record attempt at Palo Alto, he 
cut the 440 time down to :46.4. But on 
July 4, the relatively unknown Carr 
whose quarter-miling had been al- 
most exclusively on relay teams, won 
over Eastman at Berkeley, California 
in :47 flat and then repeated in the 
Olympics in a world’s record 400 
meters in :46.2. Quite apart from the 
great competitive thrills which these 
races provided, and which, incident- 
ally, were stimulated by old rivalries 
between the East and West, they al- 
so proved a testing ground for the 
old argument as to whether .a fast 
880 man could defeat a sprinter with 
endurance and just how each would 

about doing it. American coaches, 
including Richard Templeton of 
Stanford, have consistently assumed 
that the half-miler would be forced 
to set a very fast pace and thus run 
the “kick” out of the legs of the 








sprinter. Certainly Eastman attempted 
just this, for, although he seldom 
ran the 220 and had a best unofficial 
time of :21.6 he covered the first 220 
of the Olympic quarter in :21.4, an 
unheard of time and a crazy pace 
judgment. Yet Carr stayed on his 
heels, was able to run faster than 
Eastman at the finish, and thus go 
on to win. Where was the tradition- 
al float in such a race? Eastman cer- 
tainly did not let down at any point 
for he was trying to build up a lead, 
nor could Carr do any such special 
relaxing as Webster’s instructions sug- 
gested, for he stayed at Eastman’s 
shoulder all the way and must have 
run within a few tenths seconds of 
his best previous time. The experts 
shrugged their shoulders, explained 
that competitive conditions some- 
times force one to ignore economy of 
effort, and somehow brushed aside 
the fact that the world’s record had 
been broken by 1.4 seconds. Physio- 
logically, a pace of :21.4 — :24.8 sim- 
ply did not make sense. 

Yet seven years later in 1939 when 
Rudolph Harbig of Germany ran his 
surprising :46 for 400 meters, he also 
sprinted the first 200 meters in :21.8, 
just .3 second slower than his best 
time for the 200 meters of :21.5. This 
gave him a split of :21.8 — :24.2 — 
:-46. Actually Harbig’s abilities as a 
sprinter may have been very high, for 
although seldom sprinting, he had 
officially made :10.6 for the 100 met- 
er dash. 

Dean Cromwell was fully aware of 
these times and methods and his own 
quarter-milers, Vic Williams, Harold 
Smallwood, Erwin Miller, Hubert 
Kerns, etc., were certainly trained as 
sprinters and contributed to the ‘ten- 
dency toward an ever-faster first 220. 
Yet, writing in 1940, this unquestion- 
ably great coach stated: 

“Experienced runners always cover 
the first 220 yards faster than the 
second furlong. If you will time a 50 
second quarter-miler of the sprinter 
type, you will find that he usually 
runs the first half of his race in close 
to :24.5 seconds and the second half 
yin :25.5. If the runner is the half- 
miler type, his first furlong will us- 
ually be 2 seconds faster than the 
second 220, and his furlong times will 
‘be approximately 24 and 26 sec- 
onds. 

“A good general rule is to train 
the half-miler type to run the open- 
ing 220 yards 2 seconds faster than 
the second furlong and to coach the 
sprinter type to cover his first 220 
only 1 second faster than his last 
one.” 

Statements such as this are an in- 
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herent part of coaches’ thinking even 
today and they occur contantly at 
coaching clinics. That there should 
be a basic difference between. the 
440 yard dash and all of the longer 
endurance runs seems. unexplainable 
physiologically. Economy of energy 
output in ‘the latter races demands 
close to even pace. How can it be 
that quarter-miling should be so dif- 
Soul 

Yet the fast initial pace continued, 
almost without exception. No times 
for the first 220 are available for the 
marvelous National A.A.U. 400 met- 
er race in 1940 in which Grover 
Klemmer of the University of Cali- 
fornia ran :46 flat; Hubert Kerns 
and Cliff Bourland of Southern Cali- 
fornia, :46.1; and the sixth man, 
:46.9. However, Al Diebolt of Col- 
gate, fourth in :46.4 was a very fine 
sprinter, and pulled out the field at 
a very fast pace for the first 300 
yards. 

And then came the greatest trio 
of all time, Herb McKenley, Arthur 
Wint, and George Rhoden, all na- 
tives of the little island of Jamaica 
with a oe omg of only one and 
one-third million people. McKenley 


first attracted world attention by 
running :46.2 for the 440 in May 
1946, a new world’s record. The race 
started on the 220 straightaway and 


we, clocking the 220 time very care- 
fully, were amazed to see :20.9 on 
our watch dial. Two weeks earlier 
McKenley had made his best per- 
sonal record for the 220 of :20.6, 
so that, as with Harbig, he had run 
within .3 seconds of his potential 
speed. Just a year later on June 5, 
1948 at Berkeley, California, McKen- 
ley again ran :20.9 for the 220 in es- 
tablishing a new world’s record of 
:46. Apparently even McKenley 
thought a slower 220 would bring 
better results for he confided to a 
newspaper man just before the Na- 
tional A.A.U. meet in July that he 
planned to take it easier this time. 
Certainly his 220 time was slower, 
:21.1, but so was his total time of 
746.3. 

At the London Olympics, Herb Mc- 
Kenley was faced by Arthur Wint, 
and Mal Whitfield, who had won the 
800 meter title in 1:49.2. Herb con- 
fronted the dual problem of beating 
Wint, against whom he had run many 
times but had never beaten, and that 
of establishing a new Olympic and 
world’s record to which his previous 
overall performances certainly en- 
titled him. He felt his only hope of 
doing either was to burn up the first 
220 and, if possible, establish an 8- 
yard lead over Wint at the 300 mark. 
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Somehow, perhaps it was the soft 
London track, perhaps it was the ten- 
sion engendered by Wint, he did 
neither. His time of :21.4 did give 
him 8 yards over Wint’s :22.2 at the 
220, but his deceleration from this 
point on was very marked and Wint 
pulled up within 5 yards at 300 and 
to a 3-yard win in :46.2. In this race, 
McKenley ran :21.4 — :25.1; and Wint 
:22.2 — :24. Perhaps the most po- 
tent factors were McKenley’s fear of 
Wint’s strong finish and Wint’s su- 
preme confidence. The spectators 
were strongly impressed by the dif- 
ference in relaxation between the 
two men. Was it Wint’s more evenly 

aced race that won for him, or was 
it these psychological factors that 
made the difference? 

During the next two years, McKen- 
ley broke the :47 flat mark on 53 dif- 
ferent occasions, an almost unbe- 
lievable record. And in almost 
every case he piled up a lead by the 
220 mark, not merely through su- 
perior ability over his competitors, 
but as a matter of running policy. His 
earlier mark of :20.6 remained his 
best for the 220. 

But if McKenley found that such 
an insane pace produced results, per- 
haps others might do likewise. At 
least George Rhoden thought it was 
worth a trial. After winning the 1949 
National A.A.U. 400 meters in a sur- 
prising :46.4, Rhoden competed in 
a series of races in Europe, some- 
times with, sometimes without Mc- 
Kenley as a competitor. On August 
15, 1950, Rhoden met McKenley at 
Stockholm in 400 meters around two 
turns. Track and Field News tells the 
story of this attempt by Rhoden: 

“At Halsingborg on August. 13 Mc- 
Kenley won a solo race in :46.0. Two 
days later at Stockholm he met 
Rhoden. Herb drew the fifth lane, 
George the sixth. Rhoden got off 
the marks faster than his rival and 
had two meters on Herb down the 
backstretch. McKenley was marvel- 
ous around the last turn and Rhod- 
en’s lead had been reduced to one 
meter as they entered the home- 
stretch. A furious battle saw McKen- 
ley close the gap slowly but steadily 
to finally come within one-half met- 
er of the leader. But the latter held 
on to the end and won by that mar- 
gin. The timers caught Rhoden in 
:46.0 and McKenley in :46.1. 

“At Eskilstuna on August 22 Rho- 
den decided to have a record attempt. 
He competed in the 400 meters 
against Sherman Miller, best Amer- 
ican quarter-miler in the high school 
department, and Sven-Erik Nolinge 
of Sweden. Eskilstuna’s Tunavallen 


stadium has a 426 meters track which 
has been often described as Sweden's 
fastest. Under ideal weather condi- 
tions Rhoden ran the best race of 
his career. He breezed through the 
first 200 meters in :20.9 and went on 
to negotiate the second half of the 
distance as smoothly as ever. At the 
tape three watches caught him in 
:45.8 — one-tenth better than Mc- 
Kenley’s official 400 meters record... 
Twenty minutes later Rhoden ran 
the 100 meters in :10.6, beating Jim 
Golliday, the A.A.U. junior cham- 
ion.” 

Although no space is given in this 
writeup to the 200 meters in the 
first race, we may be sure if Rhoden 
had two meters on McKenley the 
time was not slower than .21] flat. 

One other factor should be given 
special mention, that of age. These 
men who ran under :47 for the 440 
were unquestionably running very 
close to their true physiological ca- 
pacity in terms of speed-endurance. 
AV. Hill's: eight subjects, six of 
whom were track men, but only two 
at the quarter or under distance, be- 
gan to lose maximum speed after on- 
ly 70 yards and by 190 yards had lost 
as much as 12 per cent. Men train- 
ed specifically for speed-endurance 
can be assumed to run much more 
efficiently than this, yet somewhere 
within the implications of Hill’s 
work. To run the first 200 meters of 
a 400 meters race within .3 seconds 
of one’s best is surely reaching close 
to the maximum in human ability to 
withstand fatigue. This speed, there- 
fore, demands maturity as well as 
excellent conditioning. 

To the best of our knowledge, the 
youngest man ever to run under :47 
was Godfrey Brown of England, who 
was just twenty-one years old when 
he placed second in :46.7 to Archie 
Williams in the 1936 Olympics. Carr 
and Eastman were both twenty-two 
in their best year; Archie Williams, 
Klemmer, and Rhoden, twenty-three 
when at their best; Ted Meredith, 
twenty-four in 1916; Harbig, twenty- 
six in 1939; Wint, twenty-six in 1948; 
and McKenley, twenty-eight in 1950. 
The best age for men who are strict- 
ly sprinters has been between nine- 
teen and twenty-three years; that for 
speed-endurance men as in the 440 
is definitely several years older. The 
human machine needs added years 
for full development and highest ef- 
ficiency. 

The essential part of the history 
of quarter-mile running as outlined 
in this article may be stated as fol- 
lows: 1) As a change from thinking 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Psychology of Teaching an Offensive Number System 


By SAM CLAGG 


Line Coach, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


In the first part of this article 
which appeared in the: March issue 
the author, who is line coach at Mar- 
shall College, presented the offensive 
number system. The second part pre- 
sented here deals with the actual 
psychology of presenting the system 
to a football squad. 


Once interest and a desire for the 
new system have been created, the 
next step is its presentation. The 
matter of individual differences 
among players does not have a great 
deal of bearing on this phase of the 
game. The material is not too com- 
plicated for even the slowest learner, 
for it must be remembered that these 
players are the ones who at least par- 
tially learned a more complicated 
system. Individual differences as to 
capacity do enter the picture in a 
complicated system of plays. Com- 
plexity limits the number of plays 
one may have, due to the limitation 
of individual capacity. The poorest 
learner establishes the limit on the 
number of plays a coach may have. 
This definitely restricts systems based 
on a great number of plays. A sim- 
plified numbering system, such as 
this one, would allow the use of 
more plays because more plays of a 
simple nature may be learned. Time 
in the learning of plays is also saved, 
and time is one of the most import- 
ant problems with which a coach has 
to deal. Research studies show that 
when the amount to be learned is 
doubled, the number of necessary 
repetitions for the learning is multi- 
plied many times. The material con- 
tained in the followng table and its 
explanation by Griffith presents the 
case. 





16.5 30 44 55 


Repetitions __ 
16 24 36 


| 
No. of Syllables 7 12 











The figures in the table mean that 
after one repetition the average 
learner can recall about seven non- 
sense syllables. If five are added to 
this number so that the learner must 
now memorize twelve syllables, the 
number of repetitions jumps to more 
than sixteen. Add only four more 
syllables and almost fourteen repeti- 
tions must be added. These facts 
suggest that the more there is to 
learn, the greater must be the num- 
ber of repetitions, not in a one-to- 
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one ratio, but in a ratio that in- 
creases the number of repetitions out 
of all proportion to the, increase in 


' the amount to be learned. That is, if 


the amount to be learned is doubled, 
the number of necessary repetitions 
must be multiplied many _ times. 
(From Griffith, Psychology and Ath- 
letics. p. 97) 

The players are also motivated by 
their desire to become team mem- 
bers. That they are present is evi- 
dence of that motive. Motive alone 
serves an important function in the 
learming process. 

What has been written thus far 
must not be intenpreted as an attempt 
to minimize the importance of in- 
dividual differences in athletics. It 
is a teaching aspect that must never 
be overlooked, but it is more im- 
portant in some phases of the game 
than in others. The diagram shows 
individual differences in regard to 
learning. 
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This diagram shows how individ- 
uals may differ in the rate at which 
they can learn and in the final limit 
of their ability. Curve A represents 
an individual who learns slowly and 
whose limit of achievement is low. 
B represents an individual who learns 
very rapidly but who soon approach- 
es a fairly low limit of potential skill. 
C is an average individual. D is a 
slow learner but he has a high po- 
tential skill. He may _ ultimately 
equal or surpass E who is a fast learn- 
er with a high psychological limit. 

At the end of the third practice 
period (indicated by dotted line) the 
coach might select E and B as his 
best prospects and overlook D. As 
time goes on, however, B would drop 
in skill with respect to the others, 
while D would gradually come into 
his own. It is in the diagnosis of 
matters of this kind that a coach re- 
veals his own skill and understand- 


ing. (From Griffith, Psychology and 
Athletics, p. 87-88.) 

The first items to be established 
are those already known, or in other 
words, those retained from the old 
system. An example of this would be 
the basic offensive formation, the 
same use of symbols, etc. The next 
step would be to teach items that 
have been slightly altered from the 
old numbering system. This would 
include the hole numbers. A look at 
Diagrams 1, 2 and 3 will show that 
the offensive men were numbered to 
correspond as nearly as possible with 
the location of the hole in the old 
numbering system. This, of course, 
was not necessary, but it facilitates 
learning in that it places the new 
holes in fair proximity to the old 
holes. All new items, similar to the 
old, should now be presented. 

These new items, similar to the 
old, would include the 8 and 9 areas 
as still being the same; the backs 
may retain their same nomenclature. 
It would also be well to ask and in- 
vite questions during this presenta- 
tion. The players’ questions should 
be relevant to what is being present- 
ed so the coach will not be forced 
into some future step of the presenta- 
tion that is not connected with what 
has been given. Should questions that 
do not pertain arise, they should be 
set aside until the place for them in 
the discussion has been reached. Do- 
ing this maintains continuity and 
often saves time, for the question is 
likely to be answered anyway in the 
plan of the discussion. 

The items of the old and near-old 
furnish the foundations for the estab- 
lishment of the entirely new mater- 
ial. This is the groundwork for the 
new terminology. The new terminol- 
ogy is based on the offensive rather 
than the defensive formation. This 
terminology is the most important 
phase of the system. It must be de 
scriptive; it must state briefly, pre 
cisely, and in an orderly manner 
exactly what the action is to be. 
These are the main requirements of 
the terminology that denotes action. 
The terms applied to the defensive 
men must also be exact and descrip 
tive. They should be so clear that no 
matter where the defense locates it 
self, the terminology would locate 
the proper defensive man to be 
blocked with no mental confusion. 
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BIKE FORMULA 87 is the highest quality tape obtainable. The 
re, high tensile strength of its extra sturdy back-cloth makes it ideal for 


ta- taping to protect or prevent injuries during drills or actual play. 
ld 


nt- BIKE ZINC OXIDE is compounded with the highest grade ad- 


ed 


ta hesive mass and slightly lighter back-cloth : Formula 87, giving it 
a more flexibility. For greater economy in taping for overnight support 
a 

be and protection off the playing field. 

in 


)o- BIKE GENERAL PURPOSE is recommended for teal economy 


nd 


is where you need a lightweight quality tape for general use. Its flexible 

he back-cloth lets you work fast with good, sure results. Keep a supply of 
Id Bike General Purpose Trainers Tape handy and save wherever you don’t 
'b- need the specific properties of Bike Zinc Oxide or Formula 87. 

~ Bike brings you a different tape for every requirement in a wide selection 
* of cuts and assortments. All top quality tapes that go on smoothly—stick 
Lis firmly under light pressure and stay stuck—yet are easy to remove. 

“ And the most recent report shows that Bike Trainers Tapes cause signifi- 
e- cantly less irritation than the other popular brands tested. 

7 That’s why so many coaches and trainers insist on the ‘‘Bike Line.’’ Why 
of not make the benefits of Bike Trainers Tapes available to yourself and your 
2 athletes, today. 

P 
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: THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 

te 

. 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois od 
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KICKING TECHNIQUES 
By Ken Strong & 

Emil Brodbeck 


“C—) NE of the finest practition- 

ers of the kicking art the 
ame has ever known brings the 
oot back into football.” — AL 
LANEY, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
The way to winning football with 
better punting, place kicking and 
drop kicking. [Illustrated with 
more than 75 photographs from 
motion pictures, this book makes 
football kicking easy to teach and 
easy to learn — it’s a “must” for 
every coach, an asset to every 
player. 

At all bookstores $3.25 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
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THE GRISWOLD 


World’s finest woven webbing bed 
Custom made for any trampoline 
Send for Descriptive Circular 





Spot index, 120 pages 
Attractively bound $3.75 
LARRY GRISWOLD 
1812 Second Ave., S.E. 
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The coach and his staff are respons- 
ible for the selection of these terms. 
They must correspond to what the 
coach wants done. In order to ac- 
complish this, the coach must be 
something of a writer. 

A coach will do well in his active 
terminology to retain the descriptive 
words of his coaching if possible. 
Most coaches make use of brief, 
meaningful words such as “snap,” 
“uncoil,” “resist,” “cut,” “follow,” 
and others. For example, the coach 
wants a blocker to (1) move on the 
defensive man as rapidly as possible 
on the signal, (2) maintain the best 
form the situation allows, and (3) 
move the defensive man aside to 
form a hole. These three steps may 
be condensed into three descriptive 
words such as “snap — persist and re- 
sist.” The terms “to — through and 
beyond” may be applied to a down- 
field block. 

In the terms used in the preceding 
paragraph, one cannot help notice 
the rhythm in the phrase. A rhythmic 
term is not necessary, but is believed 
to have some psychological value. 
Many have noticed the rhythmic 
dripping of a faucet at night. Actual- 
ly the intensity of this sound does not 
change, but once attention is focused 
on it, it seems to become louder. This 
soon becomes so intense that it shuts 
everything else out of being and re- 
sults in an emotional state that moti- 
vates an individual into action. Many 
writers have tried to produce emo- 
tional effects by a play on words. This 
same rhythm might drive an athlete 
to action that is so specific it would 
exclude any other occurrence. If not, 
to say the least, the rhythm aids in 
learning and retaining the terms. 

The terms that denote location 
must merely be specific. Instead of 
saying “trap the tackle,” that term 
becomes “trap the first man past four 
hole.” These terms may be longer 
than the ones used previously, but 
they are infallible. 

Because they have meaning, these 
terms will be learned better and re- 
tained longer. They will also be in 
common use throughout the squad. 
There will no longer be four or five 
ways of saying the same thing, but 
one common set of descriptive sym- 
bols will be used. This will make the 
players on a team better able to un- 
derstand each other and will bring 
them closer together as a unit. The 
fact that a set of words belongs to a 
specific action makes them easier to 
learn. 

This is only one of the elements 
contained in this system that con- 
tributes to what is known as morale. 


The term “morale” means a unity 
of mental effort directed toward one 
objective — playing the game well. 

Another feature of this system 
that has an effect on mental attitude 
is the fact that the team becomes an 
independent entity able to function 
regardless of the defense. The new- 
ness of this system, to the extent that 
other teams do not have it, is also a 
factor that assures confidence. These 
are the foremost of the factors that 
contribute to intangible mental ad- 
vantages. 

The only thing remaining is to 
present the play diagrams to the 
players. This is the initial introduc- 
tion of printed material. This mater- 
ial contains everything that has been 
presented previously; that is, the new 
play holes, terminology, etc. This has 
been kept from the students until 
now, in order to gain their undivided 
attention. Students do not follow 
spoken material very well when they 
have the same material printed and 
in their hands. They have a tendency 
to get ahead of the speaker, lag be- 
hind, or ignore him completely, with 
the thought that they may get it all 
later. This serves to divide attention. 

By withholding the printed mater- 
ial until after the discussion, the 
coach makes use of the maximum of 
what Milton calls the “gateways of 
knowledge.” This uses the best ave- 
nue of approach to learning in each 
individual. By lecture the players 
heard the material, or use of the 
sense of sound was made. By taking 
their own notes first, and receiving 
the printed material later, some at- 
tention is directed toward learning 
by sight. These form the basis for 
future learning by doing. Learning 
by doing is by far the most important 
in the athletic world. Use of the 
blackboard is necessary, and movies 
of plays from previous games that 
show failure of a play due to a mental 
error in assignment are also helpful. 

All of the classroom material rela- 
tive to this system should be pre- 
sented with the following in mind. 
The classroom should contribute to 
the learning process rather than dis- 
tract from it. It is necessary to keep 
in mind the attention span of the 
players. Three or four meetings, de- 
pending on the learners, may be re- 
quired for the dissemination of this 
information. To try to force material 
on them after interest wanes, or to 
attempt to have them grasp at one 
time more than they are capable of, 
is, for the most part, a waste of time. 
This procedure also has a tendency 
to cause confusion of the learned ma- 
terial. 
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Official Fan-Shaped 10-gauge 1-piece 

steel Backboard with channel reinforcement 
and exclusive “floating lugs” for 

easy replacement. (Official Fan-Shaped 
Herculite Backboard now being perfected. 
Ask for details). 


The essential qualities of rigidity, rugged strength, 
durability and minimum vibration are built into every 
Basketball Backstop Medart makes. Whether of glass, 
wood or steel, they will never distort, buckle, 

splinter or wear. 


But to insure the maintenance of these necessary 
attributes, Medart assumes responsibility far beyond that 
of simply supplying fine Backboards. From the time 
Medart Backstops become a part of the specifications, 
Medart engineers accept the task of analyzing structural 
conditions, playing requirements and other considerations 
— including budget—then help choose exactly the 

RIGHT Backstop for the building. Only through this 
combination of correct Backstop, “Tailored-To-The-Job” 
and properly erected, can a completely official and 
satisfactory installation be assured. 


Insist upon Medart Basketball Backstops. Nearly 80 
years of “know-how,” acquired through the installation 
of thousands of backstops in all conceivable types of 


Official Rectangular Backboard of %° Her- 
culite glass with heavy aluminum frame. 
Official 1-piece heavy plywood Backboard 


oe Oak fori Cailétog 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 37420is ts, missour! 
Welds Only Complete Single Source For 


Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Football Physical Therapy 2 
Gym Seats Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Bockstops Apparatus Scoreboards Equipment 
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ORGANIC CONCENTRATE 


Makes TOPSOIL 
out of SUBSOIL 


Gives Better Turf 
SAVES MONEY 


When building a new athletic 
field, you can show a substan- 
tial saving by making your own 
top-seil instead of buying it. 
And the results will be even 
more satisfactory, because it is 
a@ concentrated organic, impart- 
ing more life to the soil. 


Write for helpful literature and name of 
the nearest Hyper-Humus dealer 
or distributor. 





In presentation, the coach should 
have some recitation. Material learn- 
ed by the recitation process is more 
effectively grasped. Research by psy- 
chologists shows that as the amount 
of time devoted to ‘recitation in- 
creases, the benefits from the total 
time spent also increase. 

Player discussion, along with the 
taking of notes, previously referred 
to, will add much to learning while 
in the classroom. Another-added item 
that will produce learning through 
classroom action will be the intro- 
duction of oilskin paper overlays 
that have various defenses printed 
on them. These transparent overlays 
have defenses printed to the same 
scale as the play diagrams. The play- 
ers are encouraged to place the trans- 
parent defenses over any of the plays. 
Then they check the offensive rule 
assignments against the defenses in 
order to test the rule. This will stim- 
ulate learning as well as build up 
confidence in the system. Confidence 
in what is being done, and the way 
it is being done, is one of the impor- 
tant products of this procedure and 
is of great value. 
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will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help yourstudents pla 

better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players. 
Written by Vinnie 
Richards, outstanding 
figure in the tennis 
world—holder of 30 
Championships. This 
booklet is based on 
Richards’ own tourna- 
ment experience—illus- 
trated with 36 fast ac- 
tion shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 





CLIP COUPON— MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP.. Dept. 24 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me_______FREE Dunlop tennis books: ‘How 
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to Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 
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Address 
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Championship TENNIS BALLS 


EFFECT OF RECITATION ON AMOUNT 
TO BE REMEMBERED 








Distribution of Percentage Remembered 
Non-Sense 
Time Biographies | Syllables 








immediate 4 hrs. | Immediate 4 hrs. 
Later Later 


No recitation 35 16 35 15 
1/5 reeitation 37 i9 50 

2/5 recitation al 25 54 27 
3/5 reeitation 42 26 57 37 
4/5 recitation 42 26 7% 4“ 








(From Berrien, Practical Psychology, p. 11) 











HOW METHOD OF PRESENTATION AFFECTS 
THE AMOUNT RECALLED 





METHOD IMMEDIATELY 3 DAYS LATER 

HEARD 71% 10% 

SEEN 72% 20% 

SEEN AND 86% 85% 
HEARD 


(From Berrien, Practical | Psychology, p 524) 

















The next, and final step, is the 
actual working of the system on the 
practice field. The players, by now, 
should be eager and ready to put 
their new system into actual prac- 
tice. Here, through work, trial and 
error, and repetition, the assignments 
and their executions become in- 
grained in the minds and bodies of 
the players. 

The principle of exercise is put 
into effect in this way, and the part 
which is desired becomes fixed 
through repetition. What to do, and 
the method of doing, is practiced 
until it becomes second nature, that 
is, committed to the nervous system. 
This means to indicate thought and 





action on the part of the subcon- 
scious mind. A player cannot perform 
well if he has to give thought to rote 
ovements. For example, a tennis 
player could never give thought on 
where _to place a ball if he had to 
think through the swinging process. 
By the same token, it would be dijfi- 
cult to play a piano and sing at the 
same time. To a football player, tis 
would mean that his mind is free to 
cope with his immediate problems. It 
would, at the very least, allow him 
to get off on the “go” signal. If an 
athlete is consciously thinking of auvy- 
thing else, he must be tentatively act- 
ing about something else. This, how- 
ever, is more in keeping with menial 
stance which has less to do with the 
subconscious. Mental stance is more 
of a focus on one act to the point 
that it excludes everything else. An 
example of this would be a track 
man waiting for the starting gun. 

The fact that this system of num- 
bering plays, at least in our mind, is 
superior to systems now in common 
use will have no little psychological 
affect on the players. They will have 
a feeling that they cannot be beaten 
by an opponent because of defensive 
strategy. Any defeat suffered would 
be from human failings, and this 
would be motivation toward more 
serious work and the elimination of 
these failings. Here lies the true 
value of educational psychology in 
that it lends itself to the highest reali- 
zation of individual worth. 

Finally, it is believed that the na- 
ture of this system, as explained, con- 
tributes much to what we call “team- 
work.” All of the psychological im- 
plications of this system of football 
and its presentation have not been 
discussed here. Too much is un- 
known. As for the teaching of the 
material, the psychology seems sound, 
inasmuch as it has been drawn from 
writers in educational psychology. 
The statements on the psychological 
values of this system had to be 
drawn from other activities and re- 
lated to this specific topic. This gives 
them some basis of fact, with their 
final proof resting in the test of this 
system. There may be more psycholo- 
gy involved — or less. That is the 
sorrow, or delight, of speculating on 
a new outcome — it cannot be proven 
or disproven. At any rate, we hope 
the reader closes this work more en- 
lightened psychologically than when 
he started. 
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Coaching Sch 


ADELPHI COLLEGE C. S. 


Crawley, and John F. Condon. Others to be 
announced. 

Information—Tuition $15.00 includes room, 
set of notes, and ticket to all-star basketball 
game. 

Directors—John E. Sipos, R. L. Simpson High 
School, Huntington, L.I., New York and 
George Faherty, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, L.I., New York. 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


Beloit, Wisconsin June 12-14 
Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—Dolph Stanley. 

Information—Tuition $25.00 does not in- 
clude room and board. Average cost of 
room $1.50 per day. 

Director—Dolph Stanley, Beloit College, Be- 
loit, Wisconsin. 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aug. 10-22 


Courses—Basketball, baseball, track and train- 


ing. 

Staif—To be announced. 
Information—Tuition $5.00 per unit. Room 
$5.00 per week; board $1.55 per day. 
Director—Robert A. Mott, Director of Physi- 
cal Education, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo, California. 
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Waterville, Maine June 19-21 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—James Tatum and Edgar Hickey. 
Information—Tuition $17.50 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room 
$2.50 per day; board $3.00 per day. 


Director—Ellsworth W. Millett, Box 477, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 
COLORADO, UNIV. OF 

Boulder, Colorado June 16-21 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, 
and training. 

Staff—Fritz Crisler, Dal Ward, Sparky Stal- 
cup, Bebe Lee, Frank Prentup, Frank Potts, 
and Aubrey Allen. 

Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room 75 
cents per day; board $1.75 per day. 
Director—Harry G. Carlson, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


IDAHO COACHES ASSN. C. S. 


Boise, Idaho Aug. 11-16 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, and 
training. 


Staff—Don Faurot, Babe Curfman, Eddie 
Cole, Babe’ Cassia, “Tippy” Dye, Stan Hiser- 
man, and “Dubby” Holt. 
Information—Tuition $10.00 for members; 
$15.00 for non-members. Dormitory rooms 
available. 
Director—L. L. Patterson, South Junior High 
School, ‘Boise, Idaho. 

See advertisement page 59 
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ILL. NORMAL-WESTERN C.S. 


Macomb, Illinois June 10-1] 
Courses—Football, basketball, wrestling, ‘en- 
nis, and officiating. 
Staff—Sid Gillman 
O'Connor. 
Information—Tuition free. 

Director—Ray Hanson, Western Illinois S:ate 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 


and Frank “Buckey’” 


NORTHERN ILL. TCHRS. COLL. 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Courses—Football and basketball. 

Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Tuition free. Average cost of 
room $2.50 and board $2.50 per day. 
Director—George G. Evans, Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois, 


une 17-18 


\ 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Courses—Basketball. 
Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Tuition $10.00. Average cost 
of room $3.00 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Cliff Wells, Box 83, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Aug. 14-16 


KANSAS, UNIV. OF 
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2 
Courses—Elementary and advanced basket- 
ball; theory and practice of athletic training; 
and advanced football. 
Staff—Dr. Forrest C. “Phog” Allen and J. 
V. Sikes. 
Information—Regular 
tion. 
Director—Henry A. Shenk, Dept. of Physical 
Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


summer session tui- 


LOGAN’S TRAINING CLINIC 


Pepperdine College 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Counses—All phases of training. 
Staff—Roland “Kickapoo” Logan, Dr. William 
Allen, Dr. Harvey Billig, and others to be 
announced. 

Information—Tuition $12.50. 
Director—Student Health Department, Pep- 
perdine College, Los Angeles, California. 


Sept. 1-3 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN C-.S. 


Marquette, Michigan July 3l-Aug. 2 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—To be announced. 


Information—Tuition $10.00 includes room 
and board. 
Director—C. V. “Red” Money, Northern 


Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN, UNIV. OF 
Ann Arbor, Michigan June 23-July 5 


Courses—Football, basketball, track, golf, 
gymnastics, and intramurals. 

Staff—Bennie Oosterbaan, Ernie McCoy, Don 
Canham, Albert Katzenmeyer, Newton Lok- 
en, and Earl Riskey. 

Information—Tuition $20.00 resident; $30.00 
non-resident participation; $50.00 non-resi- 
dent credit. Average cost of room $1.00 
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to ALL sports, physical education and 
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35mm slidefilms now available. This 
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structors guides, National Conference reports, community recreation motion pic- 


i Z tures, and other materials now available We will be happy to send you this free 
catalog on request. 
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a 209 South State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 
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<q Mobilaire—For use with any sizeable 
Power mower. 


Tractoraire— Built in various sizes, from 
3 to 10 wheels for use with tractor. 








RESTORE GRASS ON FOOTBALL 
FIELDS MECHANICALLY 


The new process of growing grass 
developed at the University of Min- 
nesota, which saved thousands of 
dollars formerly spent for restoring 
turf on their football fields, is avail- 
able to every institution. 

By growing grass with mechanical 
aeration, you not only get a vigorous 
beautiful football field, but you also 
cut yourseed, fertilizer and water bills 
in half and get top dressing at no cost. 

Leading schools and colleges, over 300 Country Clubs, large indus- 
trial plants and thousands of home owners are niteinballg' growing 
grass mechanically. Send for Bulletin which tells exactly how to do it. 


SOILAIRE INDUSTRIES 


1200 Second Avenue South Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


THE MECHANICAL EARTHWORM LINE 
Over 75 Distributors in the U.S. and Canada 


Motoraire— With 1% h.p. B&S motor. 
18” width. 
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- NADEN AND SONS Mee 


ARE YOU READY FOR FOOTBALL . 


NADEN ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


Always on top of the play with accuracy 
and instant-vue numerals! Eliminate guess- 
work ard half measures with time tested, 
reliable NADEN ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS. 
Available in various models to meet your 
requirements, a NADEN BOARD stops scor- 
ing and timing headaches. BE PREPARED— 
WRITE FOR DETAILS NOW! 


With Dial 
7 or Numeral Timing! 
ooeeeegue#ee#e50oeeeeeees¢ée 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA Available 
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$5.00 per day; board $4.00-$6.00 per day, 
Course carries two hours of graduate credit, 
May be elected for non-credit. 

Supervisor of Course—Howard C. Leiber, 
Waterman Gymnasium, University of Michi. 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


OHIO H.S. COACHING SCHOOL 


Akron, Ohio Aug. 12-15 
Courses—Football. 

Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Seventh annual coaching school 
sponsored by the Ohio High School Foot. 
ball Coaches Association. 

Director—Bob Harper, Akron Board of !‘du. 
cation, Akron, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Aug. 1!-15 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—George Sauer, Dallas Ward, and J. B. 
Whitworth. 

Information—Tuition $5.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $4.00 
to $5.00 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Clarence Breithaupt, 3420 N. W. 
19th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


OREGON, UNIV. OF 


Eugene, Oregon July 7-11 and 14-18 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, and 
track. 

Staff—Len Casanova, L. R. “Dutch” Meyer, 
Johnny Wooden, Bill Borcher, Don Kirsch, 
and Bill Bowerman. 

Director—Dean P. B. Jacobson, School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 


gon. 





See advertisement page 57 


PENN STATE COL. 


State College, Pa. June 10-Aug. 29 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
soccer, gymnastics, wrestling, and lacrosse. 
Staff—Charles A. Engle, Elmer A. Gross, F. 
Joseph Bedenk, Charles D. Werner, William 
Jeffrey, Eugene Wettstone, Charles M. Spei- 
del, and Glenn N. Thiel. 
Information—Tuition $9.00 per credit, plus 
40 cents per credit health service fee. Double 
room $36.00 for six weeks; single $42.00. 
Board $75.00 for six weeks. 
Director—M. R. Trabue, 102 Burrowes Build- 
ing, State College, Pennsylvania. 

See advertisement page 56 
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SO. CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


Columbia, South Carolina Aug. 10-15 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—Charlie Caldwell, Jess Neely, Rex En 
right, and Hank Iba. 
Information—Tuition for members $7.50; 
non-members $15.00. Room is free and 
board is approximately $2.00 per day. 
Director—Harry H. Hedgepath, 1623 Har 
rington St., Newberry, South Carolina. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN. 








Huron, South Dakota Aug. 18-21 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, and 
training. 

Staff—C. B. “Bud” Wilkinson and “Tippy” 
Dye. 





Information—Tuition free. Average cost of 
room $1.00 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—R. M. Walseth, P. O. Box 203, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 
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:/ 95 DIFFERENT TENNIS NETS 


FOR EVERY COURT— FOR EVERY BUDGET 


z school 
a Foot. Yes, the Gold Medal tennis net line includes 35 different styles and weights, from the 


of Edu. deluxe Gold Medal Super Champion, right on down to the practical, low-cost Gold Medal 
Plain White nets. Plus, of course, special nets made to order to your own specifications. 


GOLD MEDAL SUPER CHAMPION 


is our finest netting, with patented side pockets and 
Net-True Bracing. Mildew-proofed top binding. 
Smart, rugged, and remarkably economical. 





GOLD MEDAL CHAMPION 


is top-quality netting and binding combined by 
patented lacing for the ultimate in wear. Patented 





end and bottom tapes and mildew-proofed top bind- 
ing add important :durability. 


GOLD MEDAL TOURNAMENT 





the medium-priced net that is unexcelled for long 
wear and economy. Gold Medal Tournament comes 
in single mesh or with double mesh center and is 
tape bound on bottom and ends. 


GOLD MEDAL SINGLE MESH 
and GOLD MEDAL PLAIN WHITE 


are two budget-priced lines that deliver full-measure 
quality and wear on courts where hard usage is not 





; Build- 





expected and championship quality not required. 

10-15 

— Specify Gold Medal and you'll get tennis nets that will suit your needs perfectly. And 
Gold Medal is the mark of top value on Badminton, Golf Cage, Baseball; Volley Ball, 

= Field Hockey and all other sport nets you may need. 


4 Har- 


18-21 


» and 
Tippy” 
cost of 


x 208, 
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RED HOWELL graduated from 

Springfield College where he 
competed in varsity sports. Follow- 
ing graduation, he studied for and 
received his master’s degree at 
Columbia. In addition to his duties 
as athletic director, he coaches the 
baseball, basketball, and soccer 
teams at Wesley Junior College. 











B yswoe are many common errors that may be com- 
mitted in constructing physical education, recreation 
and athletic areas which are overlooked, due to the fact 
that they are often obvious. We have attempted to point 
out the common errors which should be avoided. 


Long-Range Planning for Facilities for Physical 
Education and Recreation 


1. The failure of designers and program specialists to 
work together and pool their interests. 2. The absence or 
ignorance of desirable standards. 3. Policies of false econ- 
omy. 4. Too often we imitate the facilities of others and 
repeat the same mistakes over and over again. 5. Both 
indoor and outdoor facilities are often not planned for a 
variety of activities, or they are too small to provide seat- 
ing and playing space for even a fraction of the student 
enrollment. For example, few institutions provide a suf- 
ficient number of tennis courts. 6. Planning a build- 
ing for outside appearance rather than for inside func- 
tional arrangement. 7. Failure to provide for possible 
needed remodeling, additions, and extensions. 8. Mis- 
placed emphasis on the accommodation of spectators, 
rather than on the multiple functional requirements of 
instruction and recreation. 9. Failure to plan for a suf- 
ficient amount of spectator seating space where it is 
needed. 10. Failure to plan for efficient traffic flow 
through congested areas; for isolation of the gymnasium 
and pool wing; for isolation of the auditorium, music, 
craft, arts room, shops, etc., for foyers including toilets 
for public use in connection with athletics and dramatics. 

11. Lack of planning for installation of baffles be- 
tween the dressing and locker room entrances and gen- 
eral traffic lanes. 12. Insufficient planning for panel 
doors in areas of heavy. usage. 13. Failure to take into 
consideration the type of locker or basket-locker system 
and shower plan in planning the size of the central dres- 
sing and locker room. 14. Failure to plan for multiple 
use of the facilities, especially in areas where space is 
limited. 15. Preparing detailed plans before the general 
plan has been submitted to the authorities responsible 
for the development of the area and adopted by them. 
16. Failure to take into consideration the facility of 
circulation and access. Planning should make it easy for 
people who come to areas to engage in or watch activities 
to reach the sections where these activities are carried 
on. For example, gates and paths should be located proper- 
ly to enable people to reach a grandstand or swimming 
pool without crossing areas used for active play. 17. 
Failure to study errors of omission and commission dis- 
closed in actual operation of the various facilities visited 
and to notice those characteristics which have proved de- 
sirable over a tested period of time. 18. Failure to avoid 
congestion in a field house by planning that about two- 
thirds of the lobby should accommodate the box office 
and ticket purchasers, while the remainder should be 
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Common Errors in 
Planning Facilities 


By FRED E. HOWELL 


Athletic Director, Wesley Junior College, Dover, Delaware 


reserved for ticket holders who should have direct access to 
admission gates. 19. Failure to plan the plumbing and 
heating of buildings carefully which would reduce costs, 
Plumbing units should be in the same section of the 
building, and toilet rooms should be above one another. 


Outdoor Winter Sports Areas 


1. Improper orientation of artificial outdoor areas for 
winter sports, such as ice hockey rinks, ski, sled, and to- 
boggan slides. They should be constructed, if possible, in 
shady areas. The rink should run north and south, 
shielded from northerly winds, and protected from the 
sun as much as possible. 2. Failure to use natural features. 
Natural slopes may often be used to advantage for win- 
ter sports. 3. Spraying over an old surface of ice just 
adds a layer of snow ice which becomes soft easily. Snow 
or slush should be prevented from gathering by scrap- 
ing. 4. Failure to install a removable drain on the tennis 
court, so that a plug may be inserted before it is flooded 
for skating. 5. Failure to provide adequate water inlets 
near the area to be flooded. 6. Failure to provide drainage 
outlets for skating areas to relieve rain water and melted 
ice. 7. Failure to provide slides (coasting, ski, toboggan) 
facing north or northeast in a location where the max- 
imum amount of safe outrun is available. 8. Failure to 
follow the advice of experts in planning and constructing 
a ski jump. 


Outdoor Areas for Physical Education, Athletics, 
and Recreation 


1. An insufficient number of outdoor facilities for 
the number of people who intend to use these areas. 
2. Fields located too far away from the center of the 
campus to permit their being used regularly. 3. Too much 
space used for parking areas. In the case of a college too 
much space used for buildings. 4. Sometimes drainage is 
poor. The surfaces often are dangerous, and no provisions 
are made for all kinds of weather. 5. Possible multiple 
use of the areas is often overlooked. 6. Dressing facilities, 
storage space, drinking fountains and water sprinkling 
facilities are often inadequate or lacking entirely. 7. Run- 
ning tracks are too often built without the services of a 
surveyor to insure official width and distance. Jumping 
pits, insufficient in number, have been constructed with 
unprotected side walls. 8. Few available tennis courts 
have all-weather surfacing, the drainage is often toward 
or away from the net, making it necessary to lower or 
raise the net to an unofficial height. Courts and fields 
are not situated properly for the needs of the players 
and spectators. 

10. Failure to provide a sufficient number of water 
outlets for drinking and sprinkling purposes, and fail- 
ure to have them placed at strategic positions. 11. Fail- 
ure to provide better materials for construction which 
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MAKES EVERY SEAT A 


, SEAT ON THE 50 YO LINE? 


wwe Teen eK 


NEWSREELS 










LIFE 1 MAGAZINE 


TELEVISION 





TYPE A- $35 stow-pown FoorsALL MARKER 


@ Ideal for large high schools, colleges and 
universities! 

@ Downs adjustable by the touch of a finger. 

@ Spins on bearing indicating down to end 
zone patrons. 

@ It is identical on both sides. 

e@ Adjustable to over 6 feet in height. 

= eS e GER SNRy es I Se 





















This apparatus is being manufactured in Rochester, Minn. 
We are dealing directly with the schools that want to add keen en- 
joyment to their football games, and assist the officials with their 
task. None are sold through dealers. The price of this improvement- 
is $35.00 plus sales tax and shipping charges. A few items which 
go into this device are still hard to obtain; therefore, a limited num- 
ber of them will be offered for sale this fall. We can guarantee 
delivery on one for your opening game if you place your order 













immediately. Don't withhold this efficient piece of apparatus from 
your game and the fans any longer. Send that purchase order 
today! 



















TYPE B - $14.50 roorsatz Manxen 


@ Ideal for very small high schools—approxi- 
mately 100 Senior H. S. students. 


@ It is identical on both sides. 

@ Downs adjustable by the touch of a finger. 

e@ Adjustable to over 7 feet in height. 

@ Sells at $14.50 plus sales tax and shipping 
charge 


e@ Order today—to insure immediate delivery. 





























PRAISED AND ENDORSED BY COACHES AND 


ATHLETIC DIRECTORS THE COUNTRY OVER!! 


A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
NOW USING “SHOW-DOWN” WITH GREAT SUCCESS 


Rose Bowl Game Colorado State College Over 15 Academies 

University of California United States Army team Washington State College 

Unione ‘b Chieee Stanford University California Aggies 

ae reed University of Idaho Los Angeles Professionals 
College of the Pacific Graceland College 

Shriner’s East-West Denver University University of West Virginia 

Sacramento College Oklahoma A. & M. University of North Dakota 

Brigham Young University Schools in Canada Over 50 Parochial Schools 

City College of New York Dickinson College Colgate University 

Augustana College 


DAVID BEMEL & ASSOCIATES - 224 South Broadway, Rochester, Minn. 







6TH ANNIVERSARY OF 








THE FOOTBALL DOWN-MARKER 
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would result in a considerable saving in maintenance, 
since maintenance costs are in direct relationship to con- 
struction costs. 12. Providing too much subdrainage, which 
deprives the turf of needed moisture. 13. The failure to 
take into consideration the following factots in determ- 
ining the most suitable surface for a given area: a. Cli- 
matic conditions, such as freezing, thawing, heat, and 
rainfall. b. Natural soil conditions. c. Location and size 
of area. d. Type of activities to be carried on. e. Length 
of playing season. f. Intensity of use. g. Availability of 
materials. h. Initial cost and maintenance costs. 14. Fail- 
ure to realize that different climatic and soil conditions 
necessitate the use of various types of grasses in different 
peas of the country. 15. Having the baseball field over- 
ap the football field and running track. Baseball and 
track seasons overlap, resulting in interference; the curb- 
ed track is detrimental to ball playing; and the skinned 
infield is disadvantageous to a good football field. 16. 
Placing the scoreboard where it cannot be seen by all 
spectators. 17. Many of the surfaces are abrasive, hard 
on the participants’ feet due to lack of resiliency, slip- 
pery, hot or soft in the summer, or they soil the partici- 
pants’ clothes. 

18. Failure to install water pipes and other plumbing 
before the area is surfaced. Pipes should be laid while 
the grading is being done, in order to save expense. 19. 
Providing an overhang with barbed wire on top of the 
fence surrounding the athletic field. This is dangerous, 
unattractive, and frequently forbidden by law. 20. Using 

ipe that is not large enough to serve future as well as 
immediate needs. Not having the pipe laid below the 
frost line if climatic conditions necessitate it. 21. Failure 
to determine the position of lights in outdoor areas be- 
fore work is begun, in order that conduits for wires may 
be laid before surfacing is completed, and poles and 
other equipment may fit in with the general plan for 
the area. 22. Failure to eliminate the use of overhead 
wires. 23. Failure to provide a minimum number of 
entrances to ease the problem of supervision. 24. Direct 
light rays from the lighting arrangement striking the 
players or spectators in the eyes. 25. The presence of 
shadows due to incorrect arrangement of lights. 26. Fail- 
ure to have sufficient room between the football field 
sidelines and the edge of the track to allow for certain 
field events to be carried on in front of the grandstands. 


Layout of the Athletic Field and Outdoor 
Areas for Men and Women 


1. Attempting to crowd a program for both men and 
women into facilities designed for only one sex. Often 
this results in male dominance and lack of female par- 
ticipation. 2. The college athletic field is often too far 
from the center of the campus. 3. Failure to provide suit- 
able or sufficient facilities for use by girls and women. 
4. Failure to provide convenient access to field facilities 
so it will not be necessary to trespass on other activity 
areas. 5. The idea held by many that the college is oblig- 
ed to furnish parking space for all spectators at all games 
and contests, thus resulting in too much space being used 
for parking areas. 6. Failure to separate facilities for in- 
tercollegiate athletics from the areas of other programs. 

7. Failure to locate joint activity areas near the gym- 
nasium of the sex which is more interested in their use. 
8. Failure to locate field areas close to the gymnasium 
of the sex for which they are reserved. 9. Failure to have 
all fields easily accessible to service units such as dres- 
sing, bathing and toilet facilities. If this is not possible, 
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a building should be provided for these services. 10. Lack 
of adequate protection for spectators, passersby, etc., on 
the playing areas such as archery, etc. 11. Failure to 
provide enough facilities such as tennis courts, softball, 
etc., for the number of students who want to participate. 
12. Failure to have outdoor fields and courts properly 
orientated in order to make them more comfortable for 
players and spectators. Rectangular fields and courts 
should be constructed north and south so that the sun 
is at right angles to the normal flight of the ball; and 
baseball fields should be built so that the sun is at right 
angles to the flight of the ball from the pitcher to the 
catcher. 


The High School, College or Community Stadium 


1. Insufficient toilet facilities to accommodate crowds. 
2. Inadequate provision for the usual concessions. 3. 
Player and spectator areas are not properly separated. 4. 
Unfinished and unused under-stadium space which could 
be used for many facilities such as toilet, dressing, stor- 
age, etc. 5. Failure to build with consideration for pos- 
sible future expansion. 6. Failure to observe errors of 
omission and commission disclosed in the operation of 
other stadiums visited, and failure to observe those char- 
acteristics which have proved to be desirable over a 
tested period of time. 

7. Failure to have the stadium properly situated so 
that the afternoon sun will not be in the spectators’ eyes. 
8. Failure to provide sufficient exits and entrances prop- 
erly distributed to handle the crowds adequately. 9. Fail- 
ure to provide a drainage system which will carry off a 
peak load if the stadium is located in an area where a 
storm sewer network must carry off the collected water 
in case of a cloudburst. 10. Failure to provide unobstruc- 
ted sight lines to all parts of the field which clear the 
heads of the spectators seated in front. 11. Failure to lo- 
cate drinking fountains, faucets, and containers so that 
groups gathering about them will not impede the orderly 
circulation of the crowd. 12. Locating drinking fountains 
in toilet rooms. 


The Indoor Area for Physical Education, 
Athletics and Recreation 


1. Slippery or splintery floors. 2. Low ceilings or ob- 
structions which prevent basketball from being played 
properly. 3. Inadequate lighting, either natural or arti- 
ficial in gymnasiums. 4. Leaking skylights. 5. Permanent 
or portable bleachers which occupy valuable playing 
areas. 6. No soundproofing in activity rooms. 7. Rout- 
ing of traffic which requires students wearing street shoes 
to walk across main gymnasium floors to reach the dress- 
ing rooms or other facilities. 8. Supporting columns 
which obstruct the view of the spectators and form dan- 
gerous hazards to players in the activity areas. 9. Pro- 
tecting baskets fastened to the light fixtures rather than to 
the wall or to the ceiling. 10. Lighting fixtures not in- 
stalled before the walls and ceilings are finished. 

11. Lack of adequate and convenient light plugs to 
meet needs for special occasions. 12. Radiators not re- 
cessed in walls, or placed above the height of the players. 
13. Failure to realize the importance of having at least 
one cuspidor in the main gymnasium for players to use 
during activity periods. 14. Failure to provide mechan- 
ical ventilation, particularly in locker rooms and places 
where window space is limited or non-existent. 15. Large 
window panes resulting in expensive replacement. Panes 
should not be too large since many are broken, and re- 
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placement costs are much less for small ones, 16. Pro- 
viding insufficient window space. One-fourth to one- 
fifth of the total floor area in window space is satisfac- 
tory, providing the windows are on opposite sides of 
the gymnasium. 17. Construction of seating arrangements 
with poor sight lines to activity areas. 18. Failure to pro- 
vide ventilated space below the gymnasium floor. 19. 
Construction of stairways or stair wells within the gym- 
nasium, and allowing other projections into the gymnas- 
ium such as pipes, radiators, and air shafts. 20. Failure to 
provide vestibules for exits from gymnasium, dressing, 
and locker rooms to play fields. This creates a problem 
of operation and maintenance. 
21. Failure to provide overhead framework or pipes 
for suspended apparatus; anchor plates for floor and wall 
apparatus, and wall cups and eyes for nets. 22. Failure 
to provide motor driven and soundproof partitions in 
gymnasiums to make additional teaching stations. 23. 
Failure to provide sufficient and appropriate electrical 
outlets in gymnasiums and other activity teaching rooms. 
24. Placement of electrical outlets in the floors rather 
than in the walls. 25. Poor arrangement or lack of 
planning for installation of baffles between dressing- 
locker room entrances, and general traffic lanes. 26. 
Failure to provide appropriate and necessary zone venti- 
lation in gymnasiums, activity, dressing, shower, toilet 
rooms, and lockers with particular reference to the 
removal-of excess heat, moisture, and smoke caused by 
spectators. 27. Failure to provide for zone heating in the 
gymnasium. 28. Failure to provide suspended lighting 
fixtures in activity rooms, shower, toweling, and dressing- 
locker rooms. 29. Failure to construct shower, toweling, 
and dressing-locker rooms with sufficient floor fall and 
drains. 30. Failure to provide a moistureproof or water- 
resistant covered base under the lockers in the dressing 
room. 31. Failure to provide for dead air space if the 
floors are laid on concrete. 32. Failure to provide brass 
pipes and access to these pipes if they are in the walls. 
33. Failure to have protecting baskets over the lights 
attached to the ceiling rather than to the fixtures. 


The Swimming Pool in Schools, Colleges, and 
Recreation Centers 


1. Too often the swimming pool is located in the base- 
ment and does not have adequate light. It is advisable 
to place the pool on the south side of the building in 
order to get more sunlight. 2. The dimensions are often 
too small to allow for official contests, and the galleries 
are not spacious enough for large numbers of spectators. 
3. Low ceilings and girders which interfere with diving 
board activities are a great mistake. These should be un- 
obstructed for a minimum of 15 feet above the water 
level. 4. The deck surfaces are often too slippery, result- 
ing in a dangerous hazard. They should be of non-slip 
material. 5. Steps and ladders are often improperly lo- 
cated in the pool. 6. Poor acoustics — the walls and ceiling 
should be acoustically treated. 7. Failure to determine 
carefully the nature of soil and sub-surface soil before 
construction is begun in order to give ample protection 
against settling, freezing, cracking, and leaking. 8. No 
separate door for the spectators to use as a means of 
keeping those wearing street clothes off the area sur- 
rounding the pool. 9. Failure to insulate the ceiling prop- 
erly. This results in condensation on ceiling and walls. 
10. Failure to provide -access tunnels completely around 
the pool to permit easy access to piping equipment and 


underwater lighting, resulting in exceptionally high re- 
pair costs. 
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Or Small... 


ROLL-A-WAY STANDS 
MEET ALL GYMNASIUM DEMANDS 


Carefully engineered and custom built to meet the 
requirements of individual installations, Universal Roll- 
A-Way Stands offer the ideal solution to practically any 
gymnasium seating problem . . . large capacity or small. 
They are compact, yet roomy and comfortable; neat 
and attractive; exceptionally strong and safe, When not 
in use, they may be rolled back to the walls, providing 
approximately 70% more floor space for regular gym- 
nasium activities. Improved vertical filler boards enclose 
the entire understructure from 
front view, add more rigidity 
to seat boards, make the com- 
plete stands even stronger and 
more substantial. Thanks to 
their centered positions, these 
filler boards do not interfere 
with spectators’ leg room... 
permitting normal positions of 
feet drawn back under seats, as 
illustrated at left. Write today 
for catalog, prices and complete 
list of Universal installations. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 








11. Failure to have runways slope toward the pcol 
with outlets connected with the scum-gutter system. This 
is less expensive to install and maintain than to have the 
runway slope away from the pool with outlets leading 
directly to the sewer system. 12. Failure to provide a 
means for servicing swimming pool lights. 13. Failure 
to provide for zone heating in the pool wing. 14. Failure 
to provide séveral submerged inlets on each side wall 
for good circulation. 15. Failure to cover inlets and out- 
lets properly for the protection of swimmers. 16. The 
tendency to build too large an outdoor swimming pool. 
17. A veneer door should be provided in moist areas. 18. 
Failure to provide lights in the pool which would indicate 
that it has been drained, and thus prevent anyone from 
jumping into an empty pool. Doors that can be locked 
to prevent unsupervised swimming are necessary. 19. 
Failure to provide rounded corners in the pool to facili- 
tate cleaning. 20. Placing ladders at the ends of the 
pool. thus hindering the turn of the swimmer in swim- 
ming events. 


The School Physical Education Plant in Elementary. 
Junior, and Senior High Schools 


1. Insufficient storage and office space. 2. No sound- 
proofing in activity rooms. 3. Lockers and showers are 
placed too often in small, dark, basement areas which 
are difficult to keep sanitary. 4. Floors in locker rooms 
and showers are often slippery. 5. A combined gymnasium 
auditorium should be provided. 6. Failure to consider 
the official rules relative to length, width, and height of 
playing courts and pools. 7. Storage rooms are often 
poorly planned, insufficient, and inaccessible. 8. Failure 
to provide acoustics in teaching rooms and in the gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. 9. Placing electrical out- 
lets in floors rather than in ceilings. 10. Failure to pro- 
vide a means for servicing the gymnasium and locker. 

11. Failure to provide for the efficient flow of traf- 
fic through congested areas both indoors and outdoors. 
12. Provision of inappropriate and unsuitable floor and 
wall materials in such rooms as the gymnasium, shower, 
toweling and dressing-locker room; for example, soft 
wood or mastic floors and plaster wainscoting in gym- 
nasiums, porous concrete floors and plaster walls in 
shower and toweling rooms. 13. Failure to provide 
covered base and bull nose corners for the walls. 14. A 
common error is the failure to provide veneer doors in 
moist areas. 15. Panel doors should be provided in areas 
of heavy usage. 16. Failure to provide mud scuffs and 
drills, outside all entrances from play areas. 17. Specta- 
tors routed in such a manner that they cross the playing 
court or any other activity area indoors or outdoors. 18. 
Failure to have the dressing and locker rooms on the 
same floor as the gymnasium and adjacent to it. 19. Fail- 
ure to provide outdoor basketball courts with backboards 
of a non-corroding material in order to eliminate warp- 
ing due to moisture. 


Combination Public School and Recreation Center in 
Elementary, Junior, and Senior High Schools 


1. Poor inter-relation among instructional, recreational, 
service, and administrative facilities. 2. Failure to provide 
suitable facilities for community use such as meeting 
rooms, physical activity rooms, and dressing-locker suites. 
3. Failure to plan and construct combined public school 
recreation centers to serve effectively the requirements 
of the school program, and the recreation needs of the 
people of the neighborhood and community. 4. Failure 
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to group the facilities near one end of the school build- 
ing, in a special wing or separate building in order to 
limit access to other parts of the building and to facilitate 
efficient control, economical maintenance, and opera- 
tion. 5. Failure to provide an attractive, well-lighted, and 
well-ventilated ground floor room. 6. Failure to provide 
special cupboards for storing equipment, tools, and ma- 
terials used for community groups in art rooms, craft 
shops, and other rooms. 

7. Failure to provide separate lockers for community 
use in locker rooms serving the gymnasium, swimming 
pool or outdoor recreation areas. 8. Failure to have con- 
trol heating and lighting for parts of the school used by 
community groups, thus reducing heating and lighting 
costs. 9. Failure to provide for closing off corridors and 
hallways where necessary in order to control community 
use after school hours, and to prevent excessive custodial 
service costs for this purpose. 10. Failure to provide a 
playroom which opens on the playground that is large 
enough for a variety of activities, and contains cupboards 
for storing play materials in elementary schools and in 
junior high schools. 11. Failure to provide toilets and 
drinking fountains that are easily accessible from the 
playground and that with the playroom may be shut off 
from the rest of the building. 12. Failure to provide an 
entrance to the section containing community facilities 
that is easily reached from the street, and is well-lighted 
at night. 13. Failure to plan these facilities with a view to 
multiple use since many of the facilities designed pri- 
marily for school purposes will be used for community 
purposes. Very few of the facilities designed for com- 
munity use will not be usable for the school program. 


Community Recreation Building 


1, Failure to provide usable or suitable office-dressing 
suites for recreation staff members. 2. Failure to build 
the building out of materials that are durable, difficult 
to deface, and easy to maintain. 3. Failure in planning 
the building to simplify circulation in order to enable 
a person to reach any room designed for group use with- 
out passing through another activities room. 4. Failure 
to construct a building beautiful in appearance with 
rooms of gay color and decoration. No one will care 
very much for a drab building. 

5. Failure to provide sufficient well-placed lighting 
outlets. Outlets should lead directly to the fuse to avoid 
the danger of a short circuit which would cause the 
lights in the building to go out. 6. Failure to plan the 
building so that each room used for activities may be 
reached without passing through the social hall. 7. 
Failure to prepare the building to be used as a warming 
shelter for skaters and other winter sport groups, if it is 
located in a city that has severe winters. 8. Failure to 
provide adequate storage space is an important common 
error to be avoided. 9. Failure to provide a large build- 
ing to serve a variety of uses and to accommodate large 


groups. 


College Physical Education Building for 
Men and Women 


1. Locker rooms often contain too many lockers which 
take up valuable space and are idle most of the time. 
For sanitary and economical reasons a system such as 
the tote-basket system should be employed. 2. Failure 
to place lockers on a concrete riser with a covered base 
for easy flushing and scrubbing of the locker room floor 

(Continued on page 63) 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


The Ins and Outs of Baseball, by 
Otto Vogel. Published by C. V. Mos- 
by Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. Four hund- 
ved and fifty-six pages. $5.50. 


We believe this book to be the book 
of books on basebal: 1v vee.n, tnere 
is not a coach in the country better 
qualified to write a book on base- 
ball than Otto Vogel, who following 

major league career, has spent 
twenty-seven years as Iowa’s baseball 
coach. 

By use of a number of illustrations, 
167 to be exact, the author delves in- 
io baseball in a manner that leaves 
little to be desired. Vogel has divided 
this tome into seven parts. The first 
part naturally would be on defense, 
and in it Vogel covers such items as 
fielding and throwing, the pitcher 
and pitching, the catcher and catch- 
ing, the battery, play of the outfield- 
er, defensive play and drills, the key- 
stone combination, and individual 
chapters on each of the infield posi- 
tions. In the second part on offense, | 
we find batting and bunting, base- | 
running, and general offensive play | 
covered. The third part takes up man- 


agement and includes direction of | 


team play, team organization, game 


preparation, administration of the | 
baseball program, and construction | 
and care of the diamond, the latter | 
being an excellent illustration of the | 
thoroughness of this book. Another | 


section deals with the statistical side 
of the game such as keeping score 
charts and records. A further section 


is devoted to the umpire, while in the | 
last section the author propounds his | 


observations of baseball. These ob- 


servations were garnered from over | 
thirty-five years of association with | 
the game as high school, college and 


professional player, and college coach. 
In fact, so complete is the book, that | 
we cannot find a thing connected | 
with the “American Pastime’ that 
has not been amply and clearly 
covered. 


School Health and Health Education, | 
by C. E. Turner. Published by C. V. | 
Mosby Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. Four 
hundred and seventy-two pages. $3.50. 


This is the second edition of this 
popular book which originally was 
published in 1947 and subsequently 
went through five reprintings. This 
alone is proof of the popularity of the 
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HUSSEY PORTABLE STANDS 


More Comfort, Easier Of Access 


Hussey’s Model 8 patented portable steel grandstands have all the advan- 
tages which have made the original Model 6 bleachers leaders in the field 
of portable seating, and combines with these advantages the comfort and 
accessibility of modern grandstand construction. 


Model 8 has more room between the rows, the foot boards are wider and 
placed above the stringers, thus eliminating the need for stepping over them 
and the danger of tripping. 


Model 8 and Model 6 both have patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated by any other manufacturer. They can be erected and taken down 
more easily and more quickly, and stored in smaller space than any other 
stand on the market. No skilled help is required. The same stand can be 
used indoors and out. Both are available in 6, 10 and 15 tier 12 foot sec- 
tions, and ‘additional sections of the same model can be added as needed. 


Hussey seating engineers will be glad to discuss your seating problem with 
you without cost or obligation. 


GUARANTEE 


We absolutely guarantee to replace without charge, other than 
for transportation, any Hussey product which, within a period 
of 5 years, wears out or proves unsatisfactory. 


FREE catalogs and complete information on request. Write today! 


Iron Workers Th Since 1835 





524 Railroad Avenue 








HUSSEY MFG. CoO., INC. 


No. Berwick, Maine 


Also manufacturers of — Diving Boards, Floats, Piers, Water Sports 
Equipment, Flag Poles, Fire: Escapes and Miscellaneous Iron. 
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‘CHAMPION!: 
Reverse Weave 
SWEAT SUIT 


@ WON’T SHRINK in length! 
@ WON’T STRETCH in width! 
@ No shoulder seams to tear! 


Side gussets 
for chest freedom 


Crotch and leg 
gussets for 
free movement 


NOW, for the first time, you 

get sweat shirts and pants that 

won‘t shrink in length or stretch in width, despite 
repeated washing! The secret is Champion’s “re- 
verse weave” construction and double knit ribbed 
inset gussets that assure correct fit with freedom 
of movement. Already adopted as standard by 
Cornell, Ohio State, Duke, Wisconsin, Northwest- 
ern, lowa, Oklahoma and many others. 


SWEAT SHIRT 


RWSS Double knit side gussets for full chest 
freedom. Seamless shoulders for extra strength, 
long wear. Silver grey, S-ML. Order the size 
actually needed. $26.00 Doz. 


(With design, $28.40 Doz.) ¢ |, . 
SWEAT PANTS 


RWTP Double knit crotch and leg inset gussets 

for free movement. Elastic bottoms, drawstring 

waist. Silver grey, S-M-L. Order the size actually 

needed. ; $28.00 Doz. 
(With design, $30.40 Doz.) 


WRITE FOR NEW 1952 CATALOG 
BUY DIRECT! « e 
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book and its status in the field it 
serves. 


The inner’s Book of Horseman- 
ship, by Dorothy Ford Montgomery. 
Published by Crossett and Dunlap, 
New York 10, N. Y. Two hundred 
and forty-two pages. 


Because a number of schools are 
beginning to offer riding in their 
physical education programs, we pass 
this book along to you. For those 
schools or individuals interested in 
riding, this book will prove a real 
source of information. 


How to Improve Your Badminton 
and How to Improve Your Tumbling. 
Published by the Athletic Institute 
and distributed by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York 16, N. Y. Each 50 cents. 


Two more of the “How To” series 
from the Athletic Institute’s slide 
films, these books deserve a place in 
every athletic library. The badmin- 
ton book was prepared under the 
direction of Kenneth Davidson and 
Lenore C. Smith. The direction of 
the tumbling book was in the capable 
hands of Newt Loken. 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


told at Drake Relays gatherings. . . 
A little earlier we mentioned that 
the coaches of the 16 teams in the 
Iowa Girls’ Basketball Tournament 
graduated on the average from college 
in 1943. The average for the sixteen 
coaches in the boys’ final is 1941, and 
like their colleagues in girls’ 'basket- 
ball are serving in their fourth year 
at their present locations . .. We hear 
a great deal about great coaching 
records, but oftentimes find some of 
the best records among the smaller 
schools. How about Buck Cheadle’s 
record at Roland, Iowa, High School 
(enrollment 84)? In three years, Rol- 
and has won 93, while losing only 
4, and has won 74 straight games at 
home. Cheadle’s opponents averaged 
less than 35 points a game against 
him this year. 


Fifteen Foot Vault 


(Continued from page 24) 


good jumps and poor ones, and these 
pictures. may not be indicative of 
their true form. Also, since all indi- 
viduals are different in build and 


capacity they cannot be expected to 
perform exactly alike. 

As shown in these illustrations, 
however, we believe it may safely be 
said that if either Cooper or Laz had 
the form and technique displayed by 
Richards they would be achieving 
the same heights or greater heights 
with the same consistency Richards 
has shown in the indoor meets this 
season. 

In order for Laz to obtain a more 
effective finish it would be necessary 
for him to move the standards in 
toward the runway. This would re- 
sult in a more vertical vault and he 
could then capitalize on his tremen- 
dous swing and pull-up by keeping 
his body moving upward instead of 
outward. Sixteen feet would then be 
well within his reach since he has al 
ready achieved 15 feet, 3 inches by 
depending almost entirely on_ his 
swing and pull-up. 

Cooper’s two greatest difficulties 
lie in his failure to bring his pole to 
a vertical position, plus an inade- 
quate turn. He may be holding too 
high on the pole for his take-off ve- 
locity on this particular jump since 
speed and hand hold on the pole have 
high correlation. Apparently Cooper 
has plenty of shoulder strength and 
his take-off was fairly smooth. His 
potential as a 15 foot plus vaulter is 
very great, and as he improves, his 
technique should continue to im- 
prove his maximum heights. 

Richards shows superiority in the 
finish and has overall fine form. Per- 
haps his swing is not as pronounced 
as that of the other two boys. Richards 
will, no doubt, continue to be the 
nation’s best and most consistent 
vaulter for the next few years, and 
has reached a point where he may 
seriously threaten the existing rec- 
ords in nearly every meet. 

With three vaulters such as these 
the United States should feel fairly se- 
cure in the defense of its Olympic 
Games pole vault title this year. 


Gearing Up 


(Continued from page 20) 


may be compared to a truck trying te 
outrun a passenger car. 

Many times all of us have heard 
a runner remark that he ran as fast 
as he could, but he was not competi- 
tively fatigued. This is due to lack 
of gearing up. Had the runner done 
sufficient gearing up, in his week’s 
workouts, he could have covered the 
same distance at a much faster pace, 
and in all probability would have felt 
less fatigued. 
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This is accomplished by giving the 
runner several short distances that will 
at least add up to his particular race; 
be it the mile, or the half-mile. These 
short distances should be taken in 
succession as quickly as possible. The 
purpose is three-fold; that is, it pro- 
vides endurance, speed and recupera- 
tive qualities all at once. Further- 
more, the boys will find that distance 
running is not just monotonous lap- 
ping the track. This is all done with 
the knowledge that the athlete has 
had early season foundation work, 
which is the backbone of all athletics. 

in doing this gearing up or any 
type of workout, the athlete should 
exaggerate to get his knees in front 
with the proper body angle. Having 
the knees out in front is more impor- 
tant than trying to increase their 
height. Reaching out with the knees 
develops a slightly longer stride; 
whereas, bringing the knees high is 
almost like running on an endless 
belt. 

In preparing for the gearing up, or 
any type of workout, the athlete 
shouldbe properly warmed-up. Too 
many boys will not take warming-up 
seriously, even though they are con- 
stantly reminded of its importance by 
their coaches. 


One day’s workout for a half-miler 
could consist of the following: The 
boy should run a quarter, but stride 
the first 220 yards about .5 seconds 
slower than his fastest 220. When he 
reaches the beginning of the second 
220 of the quarter mile, he should 
jump into his sprint speed and go 
all-out on the second 220. Then he 
should jog a quarter, shaking himself 
loose in the meantime; then repeat 
until he has run four quarters in this 
manner. 

Another method of increasing the 
tempo of the rhythm is to have the 
runner run a quarter in this manner 
— jog around the first curve of a 
quarter-mile track shaking himself 
loose (physically) until he reaches the 
backstretch. Then he should jump 
into a long rolling stride using vigor- 
ous arm action with slightly more than 
a 90 degree angle, and try to increase 
the rhythm on each succeeding stride. 
When he reaches the middle of the 
second curve, he should extend his 
knees forward, and come up on the 
point of his toes in each stride. The 
runner will be surprised how much 
reserve the long striding has given him 
for a driving finish. Always emphasize 
that he should run twenty yards be- 
yond the tape, and he will never have 


a tendency to slow down at the fin- 
ish. Also, a runner should continue 
jogging and walking at least a quarter 
of a mile after each race. 

When a runner feels himself getting 
thigh heavy on the over-distance or 

ace work, he should stride out at a 
faster pace for 40 to 50 yards. This 
will enable him to eliminate the heavy 
thigh feeling, and what we call check- 
ing pace will enable the runner to 
keep his rhythm constant. After all, 
running is a matter of condition, and 
a sense of rhythm. 


The 440 


(Continued from page 30) 


of the 440 as a middle distance run 
to that of assuming it is an endur- 
ance sprint. 2) As a change in method 
from more or less even pace running 
to that of running the entire dis- 
tance as fast as will permit one to 
finish the race with minimum de- 
celeration, and with poise and con- 
trol. 

Without a single exception, every 
piece of coaching literature that is 
in our possession, and the list is 
quite complete, is uncertain in its 
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KNEE BRACE 
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AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 
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AVOID INJURIES 





ES pala KNEE BRACE 


Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation 
Heavy metal hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


knee-action. 


B- ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS*- 


* Seamless. (No seams fo irritate.) 





* Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality 


elastic fabric. 
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bandages. 
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TRAMPOLET: The Springboard to Fun. 
You saw it used and heard it described 
in the Grantland Rice Sport Light Film, 
“TOP FLIGHT TUMBLING.” 


* 
WEB SAFETY BELT: Adjustable front 
and rear for perfect “D” ring align- 
ment. Self-forming to contour of the 
body. Light and comfortable. 


. 
UNICYCLE: Riding a Unicycle is Fas- 
cinating. Write for free illustrated lit- 
erature describing materials listed 
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approach and torn between the facts 
of what has been happening on the 
track ever since 1900 when Maxie 
Long ran :22.8 for the first 220 or 
a :47 flat quarter and the physiolog- 
ical theory of efficient even pace run- 
ning. For example, we have already 
noted Cromwell’s keen interest in 
Liddell’s sprinting methods as con- 
trasted with his belief that the half- 
miler type should run the first 220 
a full second faster than the sprinter 
type of quarter-miler. This last is 
not clear thinking for it advises a 
man of lesser speed to run faster ear- 
ly in the race than it recommends the 
man of greater speed. No wonder the 
former is completely run out at 350 
yards and is so often defeated. The 
sprinter does not win so much from 
his own superior sprinting ability as 
from his opponent’s senseless waste 
of energy and slow-down finish. 

At another point Cromwell® states: 

“The ideal manner to run the race 
in championship time is to cover the 
first furlong at very close to top speed, 
then stride through the next 100 to 
120 yards at a slower pace, and fin- 
ally to pull up to top speed over the 
last 100. The slowing down process 
at the end of the first 220 is neces- 
sary to give the runner a chance to 
recuperate from the fatigue of the 
first burst of speed.” 

Godfrey Brown‘, England’s record 
holder for the quarter-mile, was the 
first one who called attention to the 
fallacy of this statement. Many run- 
ners have refuted its assumptions in 
their competitive efforts, but to our 
knowledge, Brown was the first to 
put it in print. Brown is impressed 
with what he calls “the McKenley 
method” of fast first half running, 
but cites several possible weaknesses. 

“A third weakness may well lie in 
the fact that this method usually im- 
plies a marked decrease in effort and 
speed over the third quarter of the 
race, with a full-out effort to fight 
off further deceleration in its last 
quarter. Such a fluctuation seems to 
constitute an unnecessary qualifica- 
tion of the even-pace law. I admit 
that there should be an overall decel- 
eration over the body of the race, but 
I maintain that the deceleration 
should be gradual and smooth — 
like clockwork running down. 
Obviously deceleration is going to be 
setting in, (during the closing stages 
of the race—Ed.) and the man who 
finishes strongly will be the man who 
can fight off this tendency most suc- 

3. Cromwell, Dean, Championship Tech- 
niques in Track and Field, p. 77. New York; 


Whittlesey House, 1934. 


4. The Achilles Club, Athletics, p- 239. 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 195 


cessfully. This point cannot be stress- 
ed too strongly—that in a correctly 
run 400 meters the strong finisher is 
the man who slows down least. In a 
mile race the strong finisher hits up 
a speed above the average speed at 
which he runs his race, but the run- 
ner who is able to do this at the end 
of a quarter-mile has run his race 
badly, because he has distributed his 
effort badly.” 

This statement is consistent with 
the facts of quarter-miling and 
should be carefully considered by 
every coach and 440 man. It is an 
essentially different point of view 
from that on which coaches have 
‘been writing, although not from what 
runners have ‘been doing. In consid- 
ering what pace a particular 440 man 
should run, the first question has 


traditionally ‘been at what total time 


is the athlete striving? Assuming this 
to be :52, he is then advised to run 
his first 220 about 2 seconds faster 
than his second, i.e., :25 — :27. 
The approach to the maximum 
speed-minimum deceleration method 
is quite different. The first question 
now is, “What is the maximum speed 
at which this boy may run 220 or 
300 yards?” And the second, “How 
little does he need to slow down and 
relax during the first two-thirds of 
his race to permit him to finish with 
a minimum of deceleration during 
the last 100 yards or so?” This meth- 
od does not think of the race as hav- 
ing three parts—an initial sprint to 
the 220, a float around the curve, 
and a finish. Rather, the race is a 
smoothly co-ordinated unit. Ideally, 
there is no point at which any change 
in style or effort occurs. A man sim- 
ply runs as smoothly and as fast as 


‘possible all the way. 


Certainly none of these sentences 
would be any surprise to Mr. Crom- 
well, or for that matter to many other 
fine coaches (we speak of Mr. Crom- 
well merely because he has had the 
temerity to put his beliefs in writing) 
for most of his thinking and coaching 
have been along similar lines. In 
1941, at the National College Track 
Coaches meetings in California, the 
coaches had been questioning Cliff 
Bourland, a :46.2 quarter-miler, 
about the mechanics of his float. Cliff 
had implied that there were a few 
minor form differences between his 
float and his finish. When asked his 
opinion, Dean Cromwell gave the 
following answers: 

“Question: Dean, what are your im- 
pressions of Bourland’s float? 

“Cromwell: Well, the reason Cliff 
is a great quarter-miler is because 


che runs well on his toes all the time. 
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He runs like a fine sprinter all the 
way, and has the ability to carry it. 
He has been trying to tell you how 
he carries it. Whether consciously or 
unconsciously, letting down, or float- 
ing, or carrying or striding, he has 
the ability to do it.... 

“Question: Does he drop his arms 
as he lets down? 

“Cromwell: Definitely not, he just 
thinks so. 

‘Bourland: Well, when I let out 
my breath (at the end of the initial 
spurt — Ed.), it seems as if some- 
thing drops. 

“Cromwell: Mr. Champion, you 
merely drop your tension, and every- 
thing else remains the same. You run 
just the same all the time. I have 
never seen anything in your carriage 
or body angle, legs, knee lift, toes, 
or anything else, change, for the en- 
tire distance, but you do unconscious- 
ly relax.” 

' What a wealth of psychology and 
physiology lies in that phrase, “Mr. 
Champion, you merely drop your 
tension, and everything else remains 
the same.” A champion should be 
able to go all the way, without re- 
course to a let-down or time-con- 
suming float. This is a realistic rec- 
ognition of the necessity for sprint- 
ing all the way with only enough 
deceleration to maintain relaxation 
through the finish line. In all his 
answers, Bourland maintained that 
there was no particular distance to 
which he sprinted wide open, “It 
depends on how I feel. Sometimes 


The AERIFIER’ is used on turf at Philadelphia Municipal Stadium 


Leo Previti, Supervisor at Philadelphia Municipal Stadium, was 
the first in the city to use the Aerifier. In 1946 the field was 
aerified to correct compacted soil conditions. Since that time 
aerification has become a regular part of the maintenance pro- 
gram. The field takes a lot of trampling from the large crowds 
that gather at the Stadium, but each year turf has been in excel- 
lent condition for the Army-Navy football classic. 


Leo Previti says cf their program: ‘We aerify three times a year 
—in the spring about mid-April, again early in September, and 
a final aerification is done in December before the ground freezes. 
Fertilizer is applied after fall aerifications so that the plant foods 
can get down to the grass roots. 


” Rerification encourages a thick, well-knit turf that can take more 
wear. It is safer for the players, too. Soil is softer, and the deeper 
roots anchor the grass down so it produces a firm footing for the 
players. We have noticed that the color is better since we have 
been aerifying. I swear by the use of the Aerifier, and tell every- 
one how wondertul it is.” 


I just keep going as fast as I can, West Point Lawn Products 


and then I let down. Sometimes it 
takes me a little longer. I can’t tell.” 
This is sound, for it implies no def- 
inite point, before and after which 
the form, and probably the pace, is 
different. 

In summary, the quarter-mile is an 
endurance sprint in which maximum 
acceleration is first achieved and mo- 
mentum is maintained to the finish 
line with the least possible decelera- 
tion. As Brown has stated, the strong- 
est man at the finish is not the one 
who increases his pace most, but 
rather he who slows down the least. 
The problem lies then in knowing, in 
each competition, just what pace will 
produce this result. For world’s 
champion runners, it is only from .3 
to .5 second slower at the 220 than 
their best effort for the 220 alone. 
This is not to say that they run an 
exact distance, say a 220, at a certain 
pace and then do something differ- 
ent. Rather, they attempt a smooth 
pace all the way, in which, incident- 
ally, some one might time the 220 
point at :20.9 or :21.8. 
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West Point, Pa. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1952 by West Point Lawn Products 


The best in aerifying equipment—Tractor-drawn 
F-G model Aerifier cultivates 3 ft. path . . 
Cultivation depth adjustable from 1 to 4 inches 
. . - Hydraulic control . . . May be equipped 
with 1”, 3/4” or 1/2” diameter spoons . . . 
“Flexi-press” coils prevent tearing of turf even 
though spoons are spaced only 4” apart. 


Pat. No. 2,580,236 





Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 


lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
Scot&h. standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment .. . adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 


Tae LILa Ry" '° convert Your gras areas to 





. Why not write at once for the 
s No obligation, of course. 
O.M ScHE & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio— alse Palo Alto, Calif. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSIONS — 1952 


Main Summer Session 
June 30 to August 9 


Post - Session 
August 11 to August 29 


Inter - Session 
June 10 to June 27 


Specialized courses in health education, phys- 
ical education, recreation, and athletics. One 
week coaching courses in various sports. More 
than 700 academic, professional, and voca- 
tional courses included in total program. 


Moderate living expenses and instructional 
fees. Modern dormitory accommodations and 
meal service. 


One to 12 weeks of study in an ideal moun- 
tain environment. 


for further information and catalogue, address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-C Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 

















K & P DOW-METAL CROSS-BARS 
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. Meet all Track and Field Book Specifications. 

With proper care will last three years or longer. 

Two to six inches less sag than wooden or cane poles. 
Uniform all the way across. 

. No danger of splintering. 


schools and colleges. 


- 


WON BUhAOK— 


lands on them with full weight. 
a great deal of bending. 


one for practice and one for meets. 
Designed by Stan Kuick, Track Coach at Midland High School, Midland, Michigan 
Bars are painted in alternate black and white stripes. 
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Prices 50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies. 
(Transportation charge extra.) 

Prices subject to change without notice. 
Light and shipped economically by express. 
Dealers throughout the country. Write for the name 
of the dealer nearest you. 


THE K & P ATHLETIC Co. 


1115 Jerome Street Midland, Michigan 


Tried and acclaimed throughout the nation by more than 2000 
Costs less per season when compared to wooden or cane poles. 
. An answer to high jump tests for Physical Education programs. | 
. These cross bars can be bent back easily when a competitor |: 
10. This metal is a patented magnesium alloy especially suited to 


Triangular hollow Dow-metal bar 1-3/16 inches on faces in 14 and 16 ft. 
lengths. Use 14 ft. for High Jump and 16 ft. for Pole Vault. Recommend [. 


14 ft. approximate weight, 2.2 Ibs. ............--seeeeceees Price $6.50 : 
16 ft. approximate weight, 2.6 Ibs. ............-2-eeeeeeeee Price 7,25 








Triples 
Balancing 


(Continued from page 18) 


pendicular as possible. As soon ag 
the top mounter is standing on the 
feet of the middle man, the bottom 
man should grasp the middle man’s 
calf. Next, the middle man provides 
a step with his left hand for the left 
heel of the top mounter. The top 
and middle men grasp right hands, 
and the top mounter places his left 
hand on the middle man’s head. Pres- 
sure is exerted downward by the top 
mounter through the use of both 
hands, the turn is made, and the top 
mounter steps to the shoulders of 
the middle man to complete the 
stunt after the middle man changes 
his grip to the calves of the top 
mounter. Needless to say, adequate 
“spotters” should be used while this 
stunt is being learned. 

A novel and thrilling method of 
dismounting from the “three high” 
is for the top man to lean forward 
first, next the middle man, and then 
the bottom man. None of the part- 
ners should bend forward at the hips, 
but each should hold his body in a 
straight line from head to heels. This 
position is held as long as possible, 
until they simply slide off one an- 
other’s shoulders to land on their 
feet, and then go immediately and 
simultaneously into a forward roll. 

The stunt shown in Illustration C 
is called the “high handstand on the 
feet.” A prerequisite for the stunt is 
that the top and middle men be able 
to accomplish their parts easily and 
repeatedly with the middle man ly- 
ing on the mat rather than on the 
back of the bottom man. After this 
level of skill has been achieved, the 
partners are ready to attempt the full 
stunt. In this stunt the bottom and 
middle men get into position in the 
following manner: The bottom man 
stands behind the middle man and 
faces him. Then the bottom man 
bends over to place his neck at the 
base of the spine of the middle man. 
The middle man bends backward, 
and the two hook arms as is shown. 
Then the bottom man lifts to bring 
his back to a near horizontal position 
as the middle man swings his legs up- 
ward into a perpendicular position. 
The bottom man then places his 
hands on his thighs and lifts his head 
as high as possible. If the top man 
mounts from the bottom man’s left, 
he should step on the bottom man’s 
thigh with his left foot, meanwhile 
grasping the far leg of the middle 
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man. Then the top man steps to 
the abdomen of the middle man, 
first with his right leg, and then 
his left. Next, the top man grasps 
the feet of the middle man at the 
heels, pushes himself into a sit- 
ting or “L” position and from there 
into the handstand. During the press 
into the handstand, both the middle 
and top men should exert effort to 
prevent the middle man’s legs from 
abducting. The bones of the middle 
man’s legs, not the muscles, should 
be made to carry the bulk of the 
weight. 

To dismount from this position, 
the top mounter should carry his 
weight forward and bend at the waist, 
bringing his legs between his arms, 
weight forward, and bend at the 
waist, bringing his legs between 
his arms as the middle man allows 
his legs to come forward slowly. This 
will bring the top mounter to a stand 
on the mat in front of the bottom 
man. The bottom man then bends 
over to-place the middle man on the 
mat, and comes to the erect position. 

The next stunt is called the “two- 
high on the feet,” (Series D). It is 
started with the bottom man lying on 
his back, legs bent, knees against his 
chest, and lower legs perpendicular. 
He may help to keep his legs in this 
position by pulling the backs of his 
legs down with his hands. The mid- 
dle man, standing at the bottom man’s 
buttocks and facing him, jumps to 
a stand on his feet. This is not as 
difficult as it appears. The top mount- 
er should endeavor to jump almost 
straight up so that there is a mini- 
mum of forward momentum. By 
drawing his legs upward he may 
make the jump with a minimum of 
spring. 

Next, the bottom man should place 
his hands, palms up, on the mat at 
the side of his head. The top mounter 
steps into them, grasps the hands of 
the middle man in a crossed grip, and 
is pressed by the bottom man into 
the position shown in Illustration 1. 
Then the top mounter steps from 
the hands of the bottom man to the 
feet of the middle man. Extreme 
caution should be exercised during 
this shift in order to keep the weight 
centered and to avoid any sudden 
movements. The bottom man must 
be able to check any movements 
which are made. If the movements 
occur too suddenly or are too far off 
center it is impossible to complete 
the stunt, and a tumble is inevitable. 
In the position shown in Illustration 
2 both the top and middle men 
should stand erect with no bend at 
their waists or hips. 
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EUGENE, OREGON 
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JOHNNY W 
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FOOTBALL...... Len Casanova, U. of O. 
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BASEBALL.... 
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. .Don Kirsch, U. of O. 
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P. B. Jacobson, School of Education, 
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CHARMS 


See these pop- 
ular Trophies 
at your favor- 
ite sporting 
goods store or 
write for the 
name of near- 
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MASTER NO. 1500 
Leng time school fav- 
orite. Constructed like 
No. 1525, but with- 
out key control. Mas- 
ter is also world- 
f us for laminated 
padlocks. 

Write today to Dept. 16 











“CHAMP” 


KEY-CONTROLLED 
NO. 1525 


This padlock is so strong, so attractive in de- 
sign, so easily operated that quality is the 
first thing that enters your mind as you ex- 
amine it. That's why you're so amazed when 
you hear the low price. Yes, your budget gets 
a break from Master, the world’s leading pad- 
lock manufacturer-— and when you buy 
Master, you buy the best! 


Master Champ-equipped schools include: 


University of Illinois 
Albany Senior High 


Hunter College 
Toledo Museum of Art 


Albion College University of Michigan 
Nebraska State Teachers Alabama Polytechnic 
College Institute 


Springfield High 
Escanaba, Mich., Junior 


University of Bridgeport 
University of Maryland 


High University of Buffalo 
Salt Lake City Public —and hundreds of 
Schools others! 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. © World's Leading Padlock WManufactironrs 
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BASEBALL and SPRING SPORTS 
RYAN’S H. & R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS 
ACCLAIMED AT THE N.C.A.A. 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 
SAVES TIME 
ELIMINATES 
1. Wet Mixtures 


Washing 
3. Material 


Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


+ + + « like hundreds of coaches and 
officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—*the world’s finest gym mat.” 


Send for circular No. 25D today! 
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Illustration 3 shows the method 
of coming around from the double 
stand on the feet into the “two high” 
position. The middle man places his 
left hand at his right thigh to pro 
vide a step for the top mounter. Then 
the top mounter places his left foot 
on this step, and with his right hand 
holding the middle man’s right hand 
pulls himself up and around to place 
his right foot on the right shoulder 
of the middle man. The two then 
grasp left hands to continue up into 
the stand. Next, the middle man 
grasps the calves of the bottom man 
to pull down and forward with his 
hands, and presses his head backward 


to wedge in the top man’s legs, there. | 


by making the two units more stable. 
This completes the stunt (Illustra. 
tion 4). 

To dismount from this position, 
the middle man should grasp the 
hands of the top man and lower the 
top man to a sitting position on his 
shoulders. Then both the top and 
middle men lean forward, and the 
bottom man allows his legs to move 
slowly forward toward his head. 
When the bottom man’s feet are 
about one foot from the mat, the 
middle man slides off them to a stand 
on the mat, bends forward to place 
the top mounter on the mat, and 
comes to the erect position. Mean 
while, the bottom man does a neck 
spring to his feet. 

Series E shows the “pitch into the 
high hand to hand.” Preparatory to 
the pitch, the man doing the piich- 
ing should stand with his legs well 
bent, one foot in advance of the 
other, shoulders back, and his back 
perpendicular. The grip shown in 
Diagram 1 will enable him to get 
the highest follow-through on the 
pitch. By interlacing his fingers the 
man doing the pitching will be able 
to bring his hands to a point oppo 
site his chin. The recommended grip 
will enable him to follow through 
with the pitch until his hands art 
well over his head. 

The man who is being pitched 
should take a few steps toward the 
pitcher, place his hands on the pitch 
er’s shoulders, and place one of hi 
feet in the pitcher’s hands. Simults 
neously, and in one continuous & 
plosive motion, the pitcher should ex 
tend both of his legs and pitch the 
top mounter over his head. As the 
pitcher does this, the top mountef 
should extend both his legs and pusi 
with his hands against the pitcher! 
shoulders. Considerable practice wil 
be required in order to perfect the 
timing for this stunt. 

It is necessary that the catcher bend 
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over backwards as far as possible in 
order to see the flyer early enough 
for an effective catch. He should 
catch the flyer with his arms bent 
slightly in order to take up the 
shock. The flyer and the catcher 
should watch one another’s hands 
throughout the stunt. Both partners 
should extend their arms after bal- 
ance has been secured to show a prop- 
er high hand-to-hand position. 


Changing Defenses 


(Continued from page 13) 


Now, let us run our 37 off-tackle 
play from the T against the five de- 
fenses and see how it works. Against 
the five-man line, Diagram 12, the 
No. 4 back goes to the 9 zone, the 
center takes the man on his head, the 
right guard blocks in the G zone, the 
right tackle in the 5 zone, and the 
right end in the 7 zone. Against a 
six-man line, Diagram 13, the center 
has no one on his head so he goes 
through, the right guard blocks in the 
G zone, the right tackle in the 5 
zone, the right end in the 7 zone, and 
the No. 4 back in the 9 zone. 

\gainst the seven-man line, Dia- 
gram 14, the center blocks the man 
on his head, the right guard blocks 
in the G zone. Now, the right tackle, 
on a switch, blocks in the 7 zone, and 
the right end on the switch blocks in 
the 5 zone. The No. 4 back continues 
to block in the 9 zone. 

Running the same off-tackle play 
against the eight-man line, Diagram 
15, finds the center with no one on 
his head so he goes through. The right 
guard continues to block in the G 
zone, the right tackle and right end 
on a switch block in the 7 and 5 zones, 
respectively. Against the other de- 
fenses the No. 4 back blocks in the 
9 zone. 

When the defense deploys into a 
5-4 setup, Diagram 16, the center will 
find a man on his head and will 
block him. The right guard blocks 
in the G zone, the right tackle takes 
the man in the 5 zone, the right end 
blocks the man in the 7 zone, and the 
No. 4 back takes the 9 zone. 


Signal System and Blocking 


_ The quarterback has the best seat 
in the house; consequently, he makes 
the call and his call affects all of the 
players on the offensive team. His 
call consists of “set, defense, ready, 
hep 1, hep 2.” He uses “quickie” or 
change-of-pace calls which may be 
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KNIT 


FOOTBALL CLOTHING 


® Special knit construction 
® Elastic * Tough * Lightweight 
850A DELUXE JERSEY 


A new improved lightweight DuPont Nylon 
jersey with runproof backing made on special- 
ly constructéd 22 needle machines, an exclus- 
ive in the athletic clothing industry. This 
deluxe jersey surpasses all others for body- 
hugging elasticity because of its unusually 
fine stitch. A real bear for wear, not a “tear- 
off” jersey, yet weighs only 10% oz. complete 
with numerals. Truly the finest knit jersey 
on the market! Available in all styles and 
sleeve stripes. 


33C RIBETT-WONDER KNIT PANTS 
Hugs the body like skin and the elasticity is 
all in the knit, made of reinforced DuPont 
Nylon with no rubber yarns at all. The great- 
est improvement since the 2-way stretch fab- 
ric! Ribett-knit — outstanding for rugged 
wear and laundering. Features hanging thigh 
guard pockets, zipper front and reversible 
knee pad pockets. All school colors. 





For free illustrated catalog write te: 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


538 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














IDAHO COACHES 


ASSOCIATION 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 11-16 Boise, Idaho 


FOOTBALL 


DON FAUROT, Missouri 
“BABE” CURFMAN, Idaho 
EDDIE COLE, Col. of Idaho 
BABE CASSIA, Idaho State 

and All Star football coaches 


. 
BASKETBALL 





“TIPPY” DYE, U. of Washington 
and All Star basketball coaches 
» 


TRACK 


STAN HISERMAN, Idaho 
“DUBBY” HOLT, Idaho State Col. 


2 
TRAINING 
UNIV. OF IDAHO STAFF 
ALL STAR BASKETBALL—Aug. 14 
ALL STAR FOOTBALi—Aug. 16 
Tuition $10.00 members—$15.00 non-members 
One hour college credit 
Dormitory rooms available 
For further information write: 


L. L. PATTERSON, Director 
South Junior H. S. Boise, Idaho 
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Un-matched for visibility, 
attractiveness and dependability. 








| The most popular scoreboard 
being made today. 


This is the time to order for sum- 
| mer or fall delivery. Send post 

card for complete information 
today. 


THE FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. 


73 Thayer Rd. 
Des Moines 15, lowa 
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called on set, the defense number, or 
ready. 

We use seven different types of 
blocking and the quarterback deter- 
mines the blocking by his call. The 
first of these blocks which we will 
discuss is roll blocking (Diagram 17). 
This block is ordinarily used on the 
two to five yard line in order to score, 
or when we are in need of a first 
down with short yardage necessary. 
The linemen form on the center, 
forming an apex, and block shoulder- 
to-shoulder. There is no particular 
assignment, everyone moves forward 
in a strong manner and blocks the 
man ahead of him. The ball-carrier 


Extr a Towel Strength eee looks for the opening. 
\ e Next, we have cross-blocking, Dia- 
Extra Schoo Savings gram 18, which we use in the 3 hole 
| when the tackle is tight or in the 7 
Long staple, triple-twisted two-ply yarns make McArthur gym | hole when the tackle is wide. The 
towels extra strong and receptive to vigorous use by school right tackle has a difficult block to 
athletes. Each full sized (20” x 40” shrunk) towel has a long make in order to take his man in the 
life of 350-500 launderings and uses. That means extra sav- 5 isch i ae: Mod. with 
ings for school budgets. Write today for complete informa- zone out so a switch 1s called, wit 


tion on Super-Gym and Super-Turk style towels and the the right guard crossing first, and the 
McArthur towel plan. right tackle opening the door and 


going to the man in the G zone. 


& SONS, INC. Diagram 19 shows cross-blocking in 
GEO. [; BARABOO. WIS the 7 hole. The right tackle finding 
2 ™ the man in the 5 zone hard to take 


in calls for a switch, with the result 
that the right end takes care of the 
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CLAMPS Promote More Season Ticket Sales — Higher 
Ticket Prices Quickly Pay For Themselves. 

INSTANTLY ’ After that it’s ALL PROFIT For Years and Years. 
TO Real Comfort — Durability — Padded Seat, Back- 

rest, in Brightly colored DURAN Plastic. Frame 

of select hardwood, varnished. Metal parts 

plated — rust proofed. block 


FOLD COMPACT 


For convenience in moving, hand- 
ling and storing. 


BIG MONEY MAKER 


At every school athletic event you 

can charge higher ticket prices or 
SELL MORE Season Tickets if you make a reserved seat section of your present hard board seating 
with PORT-A-~FOLD Cushioned Comfort seats. An excellent opportunity for the school itself, par- 
ents’ organizations, student managers of refreshment booths or ionaires to really make 
money on soft seat rentals. 4 


— a Write Now 
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5 zone, and the right tackle blocks 
in the 7 zone. The No. 4 back goes 
to the 9 zone. 

We use spread-blocking whenever 
the tackle is wide in the 3 hole or on 
our tackle’s head, or when the tackle 
is inside or on our tackle’s head. Dia- 
gram 20 shows the spread-blocking on 
our 43 play. The right tackle can 
now handle a man in the 5 zone so 
the right guard helps the center in 
the G zone. The left guard goes 
around the horn to block in the G 
zone. The right end takes care of the 
9 zone. Another illustration of spread- 
blocking is shown in Diagram 12. 

Fan blocking is used when the No. 
5 man is inside our offensive tackle 
in the 3 hole or when the No. 7 man 
is inside our offensive end in the 7 
hole. Diagram 21, our 43 play, shows 
fan blocking in the first instance. The 
right tackle has difficulty blocking 
the man in the 5 zone out because 
of the poor angle so he calls a fan. 
The right guard goes to the 5 zone 
first; the right tackle opens the gate 
and goes to the G zone; the center 
blocks the man on his head. 

Now, in the other instance, Dia- 
gram 22, the right end finds the man 
in the 7 zone dangerous, the right 
tackle calls a switch, and after the 
right end opens the door, the right 
tackle takes the No. 7 man. The right 
end goes after the 5 zone, the right 
guard takes the G zone, and the No. 
4 back takes the 9 zone. 

We use what we call tight blocking 
when the No. 7 man is coming down 
the line in our 7 hole. We only call 
for this blocking when we are using 
a7 or 9 play. In Diagram 23, the right 
end finds the 7 zone very tight, the 
quarterback calls “tight,” the right 
tackle takes the 5 zone in, the right 
guard goes to the G zone, and the No. 
4 back goes to the 9 zone. 

Diagram 24 shows our veer block- 
ing which we use frequently against 
a six or eight-man line. 

This brings us up to our pass pro- 
tection blocking in which we have 
A blocking, B blocking, C blocking, 
trap blocking, close blocking, solid 
blocking, and aggressive blocking. 
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at economy priced 


LEAVITT 
PORTABLE STEEL 


BLEACHERS 





Coaches and spectators alike 
heartily agree that here is com- 
fortable seating that means great- 
er attendance and more enthusias- 
tic crowds! 


LEAVITT Portable steel understructure bleachers have many special features 


that make Leavitt, pioneers in this field, today’s leaders! 


New and constantly 


improved, they provide you with the best seating buy in portable bleachers. 
They’re ideally suited for both indoor and outdoor use. 


Our engineering staff offers its services to you without obligation. FREE litera- 


ture gladly sent on request. 





Since 1895 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 














ANNOUNCING: 


OKLAHOMA “SPLIT T” 
FOOTBALL 


by Charles (“Bud”) Wilkinson 


The 1949 Coach-of-the-year and hold- 
er of a record 3l-game winning streak 
makes a complete analysis of the 
OKLAHOMA SPLIT T, the formation 
that has made his gridiron achievements 
possible. 

The newest system in offensive foot- 
ball, the Oklahoma Split T is fully de- 
scribed, illustrated and diagrammed. 
Wilkinson explains all of the system’s 
fundamentals and traces every move of 
each key man. 

The book makes it possible for a 
coach having no previous experience 
with the Oklahoma Split T to teach it 
to his team or to set up a defense 
against it. 

244 pp. 20 pp. of photos 52h” x 82" 
Send for your copy today! 


Prete Hale 


JO FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 








GET THOSE WEED 
ROOTS! 


GO TO THE ROOT OF YOUR WEED 








‘DOLGE 
SS WEED-KILLER 


Where no_ vegetation 
whatever is desired 
such as your parking 
places, walks and ten- 
nis courts. Penetrates 
deep down to plant 
roots and kills. Steri- 
lizes the soil, prevent- 
ing normal sprouting 
: of wind-blown seeds. 
Weeding the thorough modern chemical way 
eliminates backbreaking toil and saves the 
cost of many labor-hours. 


E.W.T. SELECTIVE WEED-KILLER (2-4-D) 


The efficient way to control weeds on your 
fairways. Works its way down into the roots 
of brush, dandelion, plantain, poison ivy, rag- 
weed, sumac and other obnoxious plants, but 
does not injure most turf grasses. 


Please write for descriptive literature explain- 
ing how these tested DOLGE products can 
best be used for YOUR weeding requirements. 


For further information 
see Service Coupon 


IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 


OW being distributed by that famous company, 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., is their newest addition 
to the rubber-covered ball line, the Spalding 160, 
pictured here, and the Reach 260. Both of these 
balls are machine tested for perfect roundness and 
have a tough long-wearing rubber cover. They also 
feature wide channel seams, natural raised pebbling 
for firmer grip and better finger-tip control. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., 161 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


; om principle that air is the best shock absorber 
is incorporated in this new type shoulder pad. 
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Underneath the shoulder flap is the famous Kant- 
leek valve and the pad is inflated with a common 
needle and pump used for inflated balls. The pad 
is made of buna rubber which is extremely non- 
porous. One inflation will ordinarily last through- 
out a season. Sponge rubber shoulder and neck 
pads, coupled with the fact that all fiber edges are 
covered with top grade leather make this a long- 
wearing, comfortable, and economical pad. May be 
laundered in a home washing machine. Aire Fit 
Pad and Brace Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


LASTIKON is the name of this new type ad- 


Diagram 25 shows our A pass block 
ing, Diagram 26 our B pass blocking 
and Diagram 27 our C pass block 
ing. The latter is used when fou 
men are out. 

Diagram 28 shows our A pass block- 
ing against a five-man line, Diagram 
29 shows our B pass blocking against 
a five-man line, and Diagram 30 ow 
C pass blocking against the same de 
fensive line setup. Diagrams 31, 32 





hesive tape. It is made from uniformly woven 
cotton elastic backcloth, spread with a surgical ad- 
hesive. The elasticity of this tape makes it ideal for 
close-fitting support such as sprains, strains, and 
fractures. It is also ideally suited for dressings ap- 
plied over joints such as elbows, knees, and shoul- 


" ; 
6 4G, /6 &é 7 
Welsy Je 

ders. It is available in rolls 12” x 5 yards, stretched, 


and is supplied in one, two, three, and four inch ~—_ 


ol le 
to a 


cuts. Johnson & Johnson, 
HIS originally designed Safety Belt features two- 
part construction, fastening together, front and 
back with non-slip buckles. The wide inside web 
increases comfort by eliminating sharp edges and 
is self-forming to the contour of the body. Best of 
all, it is so light in weight (20 oz.) that the student 
does not have to compensate for loss of weight when 
working without the belt. Size A for waists 18 to 
22 inches; size B for larger waists. Sidlinger Products, 

3514 Elm Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
oon a HIS valuable addition 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


esi 


to the field of athletic 








clothing is a baseball neck-warmer, designed 
for wear under. the baseball uniform shirt, during 
training, warm-ups, and cool weather games. It al- 
lows full freedom of arm and body movement while 
keeping the player warm, and affords protection 
against colds and drafts. It is made of 100 per cent 
virgin wool worsted and features a high rib-knit 
collar. Yearite Sportswear, 114 Bleecker St., New 


meee = York 12, N. Y. 
A shoulder pad fitted to size for each individual 
player is the latest advancement for comfort 
and safety in football equipment. It was found that 
increased width across the shoulders should be 
graduated in proportion to normal increases of 
the human body. On this basis shoulder pads were 
made up in sizes according to widths of shoulders. 
Sizes from 32 to 54 are available. Available in Varsi- 
T-Line (flat pads); Varsi-T-Back (back and end 
ads); Varsi-T-Defender (outside cantilever); and 
arsi-T-Blocker (inside cantilever) models. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chi- 
cago 47, Ill. 
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and 33 show our A, B, and C block- 
ing against a six-man line. 

The next three Diagrams, 34, 35, 
and 36, show the three pass blocks 
against the seven-man line. Diagrams 
37, 38, and 39 show the three pattern 
blocks against an eight-man line. In 
pass block C, the quarterback may 
keep the halfback in to block by ask- 
ing for a No. 2 solid block or No. 4 
solid block. 

Illustrations of our pass protection 
close blocking, and our pass protec- 
tion solid block are shown in Dia- 
grams 40 and 41. Pass protection trap 
blocking is shown in Diagram 42, and 
the aggressive block which we use in 
our running pass is shown in Diagram 
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Errors in Planning Facilities 


(Continued from page 50) 


8. The main gymnasium floor should not have to be 
crossed to enter the locker room directly from the out- 
side playing fields or corridors. 4. Failure to provide 
toweling rooms next to the showers. 5. Failure to provide 
adequate mechanical ventilation at strategic points in 
the physical education building, such as the locker room, 
gymnasium, etc. 6. Failure to have hanging overhead 
showers at shoulder height, individually controlled. 

7. Failure to provide facilities for hanging towels above 
the group shower heads, or in the toweling-drying room. 
8. Failure to provide adequate facilities for the repairing 
and servicing of equipment. 9. Failure to provide and 
equip a room for drying team uniforms. 10. ‘The installa- 
tion of an insufficient number of storage rooms is a 
common error. 11, Bleachers often are not recessed in the 
walls and, therefore, do not present a flush and smooth 
surface to use for other activities when folded. 12. Build- 
ings are often constructed without consideration for prob- 
able future expansion. 13. Failure to provide needed 
mechanical ventilation in the locker rooms, toilet rooms, 
gymnasium, and especially in swimming pools, shower 
rooms, and laundries to control humidity. These rooms 
should be designed according to the specific needs of 
each area. 


The Field House 


|. Special attention should be given to the installation 
of leak-proof skylights. 2. Doors should be wide enough | 
to accommodate a truck to carry equipment either in or 
out of the field house, 3. Failure to design the field house 
so that the normal flow of traffic will not cross activity 
areas. 4. Failure to avoid congestion by not having about 
two-thirds of the lobby planned for accommodating box 
offices and ticket purchasers, while the remainder is re- 
served for ticket holders who should have direct access 
to admission gates. 5. Failure to install a sufficient num- 
ber of drinking fountains located so that they will not 
interfere with the circulation of the crowd. 

6. Failure to erect a small building with dressing, show- 
ering, and toilet facilities, if the field house is not adja- 
cent to the gymnasium, rather than using space for such 
purposes which might be utilized more advantageously 
for activity units. 7. Concessions often are located where 
they interfere with the normal flow of traffic. 8. Failure 
to provide for a variation of ventilation within the areas 
provided for the spectators. The spectator areas will 
probably need to be ventilated more rapidly than will 
the participants area in order to maintain a comfortable 
temperature. 


Screwball Error 


i he the many eagle-eyed observers who caught 
our error in Otto Vogel’s masterpiece in the , 
April issue a “well done.” ‘To the many who bind 
their copies of the Journal for future reference, 
please mark this change. On page 8 the reference 
to Illustration 4 should read Illustration 5, and the 
reference to Illustration 5 should read Illustra- ! 
tion 4. | 
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\J3 For Better Ball Handling, 
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To a center—a quicker snap. 

To a quarterback—a surer pass off. 

To a passer—a more accurate grip. 

To a receiver—a sure-fingered completion. 


The Seamless 581 is weather-proof... it will 
never grow heavy on a punter’s toe... it needs 
no towel to dry its modern hide, which now 
carries extra-large pebbling for a surer grip. 


AND, These Two Exclusive Features 


(1) Buty! Bladder—Virtually eliminates need 
for reinflation! Patented, all-rubber Kantleek 


4) Sp “SP Play the Seamless 581 
with Kolite Cover—It’s Weather-Proof! 


* What can a Kolite cover mean... 


valve is molded into bladder—cannot separate, 


(2) Nylon Winding — Specially processed Nylon, 
500% stronger than cotton! Ball lasts longer, 
stands toughest treatment. 


New Economy for Your Athletic Budget 


The Seamless 581 is abrasion-resistant... 
scuff-proof. Send for test proof of performance, 
Join the hundreds of coaches and athletic direc- 
tors who have learned that they can have a 
more “playable” ball plus dollars and cents 
economy, with the Seamless 581 football... 
the all-weather ball built for 60-minute play, 
season after season. 


NOW —The Seamless 581 is recognized by both the N.F.S.H.S.A.A. and N.C.A.A. 





THINK TWICE 
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Textile developments of the past few years have brought many changes in 
_ athletic equipment, especially basketball uniforms, but they have also 


brought an endless series of new problems for the reconditioner. The new 


synthetic fabrics require special care, particularly with respect to their 


reaction to heat, moisture, detergents, dry-cleaning agents, and dyes. 


Now, as never before, proper care of your equipment must be expert care, 
with a solid foundation of experience. Only experts can save you from 
problems of shrinkage and colors running — and therefore from needless 


replacement. 


We caution you to think twice before you entrust your valuable basketball 
equipment to anyone but IVORY SYSTEM. As the originator of recon- 
ditioning, and the outstanding concern in the field for over thirty years, the 


IVORY SYSTEM offers expert service unequaled anywhere. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 
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